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To our Patrons. 


When ordering Books, or Goods of any kind 
noticed in these columns, please stute that you 
saw them advertised in New-Engiand or 
The National Journal ef Education. 


PIANOS! PIANOS!! 


A Full and Varied Stock of PIANOS, 
New and Second-Hand, Upright and square; 
also REED ORGANS, 


FOR RENT or FOR SALE. 


Pianos for Rent will be sent to the Seashore, or to other 
Summer Kesorts. 


Books to take to the Seashore 
or the Mountains. 


THE WORLD OF SONG. 250 large pages, filled with 
the best and most popes Songs of the pad $2.50 in 
Boards; $3.00 in Clot 

and ar tzes, Galops, as, Quadrilles, &c. 

&c., and other celebrities. $2.50 in Boards; 
$3.00 in Cloth. 

PIANO AT HOME. A large collection of the best 
Pianoforte Duets. $2.50 Boards; $3.00 Cloth. 


(@™ Either book mailed, post free, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CoO., 
127 45 Washington St., BOSTON. 


RIDPATH’S 
U. S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, eto. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


SUMMER CLASS IN BOTANY. 


Mr. W. W. BAILEY, Instructor of Botany at Brown 
University, will conduct a Summer Class in this science, at 
Lapham Institue, North Scituate, R. I., beginning on 
the 24th of July, and lasting one month. A good op- 
portunity for study is offered, combined with a pleasant loca- 
lon in a rich botanical field, Good board may be at 
reasonable rates, at the Institution. Fee for the course, 7en 
Dol ars _ Those who vossess them, are earnestly requested 
to bring dissecting microscopes. Lectures will be combined 
with laboratory practice and field excursions, rag f 


GERMAN SUMMER SCHOOL. 


E. C. F. KRAUSS, of Boston, formerly teacher of Ger- 
man at Harvard College and Institute of Technology, will 
open a practical school of German, to in July 10, and 
end August a1, in the house occupied by Miss Morgan’s 
Young Ladies School,—a delightful location in the suburbs 
of Portemouth, N. H. For circulars, apply personally 
or by letter, at No. 69 Hancock Sr., BosTon. 122 f 


Bowd. Cellege Summer School of Science. 


bap ras, July 16, 1877, and extending six weeks. 
is School is designed for teachers, graduates of colleges, 
and others, of both sexes, who desire an opportunity for 
kaining a practical acquaintance with CuemisTRY, MINER- 
ALOGY, and ZooLocy. Address for Circular. 

u8k CARMICHAEL, Ph.D., Brunswick, Me. 


Industrial & Fine Art Education. 


A Summer Institute for special Teachers of Drawing will 
be held by PROF. WALTER SMITH, at his studio at 
the seaside, South Boston, Mass., during the month 
of August, 1877, 
we number of members will be limited to fifty, and there 

1] be six instructors, 


The course of instruction will cover all matters 
Pertaining to the general direction in 
public schools, 


Drawing in 


For circulars giving full particulars, address 
946 Founh Si 
t., Sout 
Sec’ v of the Institute. 


Comfortable and Cheap Board 
bald the Summer, for Teachers, at Teachers’ Rest. 


mains’ Cove, Rockland County, New York. Send for 


Circulars, 


gd 


rag f 
VARTEKLY ELOCUTIONIST, 35 Union sq. 
Q N Diehl, editor and 


Si peryn Anna Randall- 


BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, JULY 12, 1877. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Educational Publisher, Dealer in School Material, 


AND 


AGENCY FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS, 


SUPPLIES 
FAMILIES, 


COLLEGES and SEMINARIES, 
ACADEMIES and HIGH SCHOOLS, 


SCHUOLS of every Grade, 


With Superior Instructors. 


TUTORS and GOVERNESSFS, 
PROFESSORS, American and Foreign, 
PRINCIPALS and ASSISTANTS, 
TEACHERS for any Department, 
With First-class Positions. 


6 No Charge to Families and Schools. 6 Send Stamp for Application Form, 


The U.S. School and College Directory—compiled expressly for those having children to educate— 


advertises the best Schools, and gives important 
receipt of two three-cent stamps. 


facts about each. Sent rrre for this purpose, on 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


Dealer in School Material, Books, Maps, Charts, Globes, Kindergarten Material, Etc., 


11s 1(M) 


30 Union Square (Fourth Ave. side, near Sixteenth St.) NEW YORK. 


DRAWING 


Draftsmen, Teachers, and Students. 


A Teacher, of long and successful experience, offers the 
appropriate elementary or advanced private instruction, at 
any part of the year, with the special advantage of more 
continuous and rapid progress than is possible in conjunc- 
tion with fixed courses of study, to those, otherwise qualified, 
who wish either,— 

1. To become practical dra/ismen. 

2. To meet jhe demand for Professors and Teachers of 
Descriptive Geometry and its applications. rie 

3. To gain full admission in advancd standing into Sci- 
entific Schools. 

Particulars at the Office of the New Exc. Journat or 
EpvucatTion, 16 Hawley Street, Boston; or address Box D, 
Newton, Mass. 127 (1) 


College Preparation. 


A Yate GrabuaTE of tem years experience in teaching, 
desires one or two private pupils, either for the Summer or 
the coming year. A faithful studen of fair ability, can fit in 
languages in one year. Best of references given. Terms 

rate, Correspondence invited. D. Burcuarp, 
State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 126 tf 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 
ELMER H. CAPEN, Prest. _ COLLEGE HILL, MASS, 


Offers superior inducements to young men seeking a thor- 
ough Ciassical or Scientific education. Its location (within 
four miles of Boston by rail) unites the cultivating influence 
of the city with the retirement of the country. 

Expenses moderate. Liberal aid to needy students by 
— and gratuities, Four courses of study are 


ered 
Il. A Philosophical course of four years for the of 


ivé work in the of Greek.) 
: IIL. An & ing course of three years for the degree 


of 
V. A Theological course (Tufts Divinity Sted of three 
vear graduates—four for all others—for the degree 
Examinations for admission June 2xst and Sept. 18th. 
For Catalogue CHARLES E, FAY, Sec’ 
ec 
College Hill, Mass. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


NORMAL INSTITUTE 


Will be held at 
East Greenwich, R. I, July 25 to Aug. 22, 1877. 
Sixty eminent Lecturers and Professors. Course includes 
all branches of 
Literary and Musical Instruction. 
eacher il of wha grade of proficiency can 
here afforded. “Seaside 
location, unsurpassed for healthfulness and beauty of 
18m Music Hatt, BOSTON. 


New-England Musical Bureau 


EACHERS INTRODUCED for all 


The 
Cyclopsedia of Education: 


A Dicti of Information 
for the use of 
Teachers, School Officers, Parents, and Others. 
Edited by 


Henry Kiddle and Alexander J. Schem. 


One large 8vo volume of +80 pages. 

Price, bound in cloth $5.00; in library leather $6.00; 
in half turkey mordcco $7.00; in half russia %8.%0; in 
full morveco antique, gilt edges, $10.00; in full russia, 
gilt edges, $10.00. 

en pages with the Analytical Index mailed 


gratis on application. 

The ia has -where elicited 
the highest praise both for the value of its contents and 
the excellence of its mechanical execution. 

This work is sold only through the appointed Sub- 
scription Agents; in the absence of such, orders will be 
| promptly filled by the publisher 

. Steiger, 22424 Frankfort st., New York. 


a@ The introduction of the Cuclopedia affording 
unusually easy and remunerative employment to \gents, 
the appointments have mostly been made. A number 
of counties in New England and other sections of the 
country are, however, as yet unassigned, and early appli- 
cations for such territory will receive prompt attention. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY’S 


Agency for Schools and Teachers, 
30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 

SUPPLIES Tutors, Governesses, Professors, American 
and Foreign Principals and Assistants, Goop Teacuegrs for 
any department, w th positions. Send stamp for application 
form. SUPPLIES Schools and Families with competent 
Instructors without cha ge. 

THE SCHOOL GAZETTE, ove of the best and 
cheapest journals published, interesting to teacher, to pupil, 
to parent. Send stamp for specimen copy. ’ 

he U.S. 8e and Cotlege D. rectory, a guide 
for those having children to educate,—gives information of 
best Schools, "Sent free for this purpose on receipt of three 
3c stamps. 7, COTESWORTA PINCKNEY, 
Dealer in School Maternal, Books, Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Kindergarten Material, &c., &c., 
118 22 30 Union 8q. (4th Ave. side), New York. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING ‘MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Botanical Giasses, Microscopes, Tel es, Spy- 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Pins. 
1 and illustrated catalogues sent on application. 
Address JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
122 22 (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


American Kindergarten, 


And NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
At 44 East Forty-third St., near Madison Ave., NEW YORK, 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 
i tiful, 
A new set of material, cheap and bean naeee by 


ufactured for Miss 
= lied. Saescrial, ale » for “ Books without Words,” 24 


to 
urdoch, Baxter, and 
Address: Sprinefield street. Roaten 


LOCUTION for Schools, classes, or individuals. De- 
E fective speech cwred. Send for circular and terms. 


tf 


Warten K. Fosss, Narth Cambridge, Mas. 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


A tAor of two years’ experience in a High School 
desires a position as Teacher. Is competent to teach 
pils in common English, Drawing, and Oil Painting, also 
inners in German and Latin. Superior references Ad- 
dress, E. L. Marximan, 200 Chapel St., New Haven, Ct. 


A GRADUATE of Harvard College, who has had 

Normal School training, and a very successful experi- 
ence as High School teacher, desires the Principalship of a 
High School, or a Department in a Seminary or Academy. 
mala testimonials and references furnished. . Address 
“ Tgacner,” 20 Holyoke St., Old Cambridge,Mass. 127d 


A TEACHER of wide and successful experience as 
.Principal of High Schools, will make engagement for 
ensuing year as — or Classical Instructor in High 
School, Academy, or other institution. Can furnish evidence 
of marked success in fitting for College, and has given 
Foren attention to Chemistry, Geology, and other sciences. 
eferences and testimonials ol highest character relating to 
nt and other important schools. may be seen at 16 Haw- 
ey street, Boston. Address, or inquire of F, B. Snow, 
Journal of Education Rooms. ras tf 


ANY FIRST-CLASS UNIVERSITY 


Can obtain the address of a 
SPECIALIST IN CHEMISTRY, 


A graduate of one of the first American, and one of the 
most noted German Universities, by applying at this office. 


NEW-ENG. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
104 tf (2) 16 Hawley street, Boston. 


Preparation for the American 
and English Universities, 
By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D. 


Dr. HumPHRevs will remain in Boston during the Summer 
Vacation te read with pupils for the Fall Examinations. 

The thoroughness and comparative quickness and success 
with which he prepares his pupils, will be attested by the 
gentlemen whose names are subjoined, and by several Heads 
and Fellows of Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. 

Rererences.—Rev. Geo. Z. Dean of Episc. 
Theo. School ; Dunbar, nm of Faculty; Profes- 
sor Gurney, ex-Dean of Faculty; Professor Goodwin; Prof. 
F. Bewen; Professor Lane; (Harvard University.) 

Dr. and Mrs. Humphreys could arrange to receive eve or 
three young ladies, as resident pupils, at liberal payment 
Sor solidadvantages Dr. H. continues to instruct pupils 
at a distance, in Greek and Latin Composition, Philology, 
and criticism by correspondence. 

“ As a Greek and Latin scholar, and es 
rate and fluent writer of those languages, 


lly as an accu- 
certainly has no 


Psuperior in this country.” Prof Goodwin's Testimonial. 


__ 293 Columbus Ave., Boston, April r2, 1877. 116 


PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE. 


Students preparing tor Harvard, Weliesiey, and other 
Colleges, or Scientific Schools, can learn of a Classical In- 
structor, Principal of a city High School of large experience 
and success, whose pupils have entered Harvard with 
“honors,” taken Porter prize at Amherst for “ best prepar- 
ation,” and “highest rank” at Wellesley. Students taken 
during July an — and for the year, at reasonable 
charge. Particulars of F, B. Snow, or T. W. Bickne tt, 
16 Hawley street, Boston, where credentials may be seen. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 Chestnat St., Philadelphia. 

For Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and a!l 
classes of advanced students. Attention to Conversation 
Oratory, Vocal Culture, Reading and Recitation. Chartered 
March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes admitted. 

Summer Term os on Monday, July 2. Send 
for catalogue. J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVAN/A. 

The 28th Winter Session will open on Tuurspay, Oct. 
1877, in the Jollege Clinical 
struct! i vi 


e P Sprin 
course of Lectures, Practical Demonstration, and Winter 
Quizzes are free (except for expense of material) to al] ma- 
triculants of the year. Address 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dea 

N. College Ave. & 21st St., Phila., 


ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. 
No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A.D. 1860.) 


The course of study is arranged to secure a h 
aration for Harvard University and for the Sciemtife Selecle. 
Copies of recent examination papers will be sent on a 
(102 tf) W. N. EAYR 


ESSEX CLASSICAL INSTITUTE, 
ESSEX, Chittenden County, VT. 


\- A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL 
Jan ntlemen. 


1162 


- , to be made by the children. 11g i 

M Cc. COLBY resumes : 


AT SEA—ISLAND HIGH SCHOOL, 
BLOCK ISLAND, R. 1. 
Tuition, Board, and Incidentals, $350 per year, in ad- 


vance, quarterly. Summer Term begins April 30. For in- 
formation, addr A. W. BROWS, Principal, 


FF 


is 
\ | 4 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 
— i 
| 
| 
“Amer. Educational Union,” 7 Broadway, New- 
York. Monthly Reports for School Vacancies. Established | | : 
1857, Send tor Mutual Plan and Apple ation Form A 
. 


A new fairy play for Sabbath 
schools and public schools, with 
easy music for young voices. The 
new book also contains Original 
Recitations, Music. Motion 
Songs, Xc., for the school-room. 
Price 50 cents. All orders must 
be post-paid to mv address. 
Mrs. G N. BORDMAN, 
Box 231, Melrose, Mass. 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR 
Schools and Colleges. 
Send Stamp for Catalogue. 
FESSE S. CHEYNEY & CO., 
27 Great Jones St, NEW YORK. 


124 


Hair Blackboard Eraser, guar- 

“JAPAN $ anted the best and cheapest Eraser in 
¢ market. Warranted te give satisfaction. Sample sent 
pe p3id for 20 cents. Send for Price List. JOHN D. 
MACK, Manftr., 114 William St., New Yor’. 107 tf 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bstablished in 1837. 

8 Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings. for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms. Tower Clocks etc. Fully Warranted. 

Iilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vaxpczes & Tir, 102 B. St, Cincinnati. 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


& SONS, BOSTON, MASS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Philosophical Instruments, 


Include in their list all Apparatus for the practical illustra- 
tion of the PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

_ Their Catalogue contains testimonials from the most dis- 
tinguished professors from all] parts of the country. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 

E. S. Rircure & Sons have been appointed agents by 

- Browning, London; Rudolph Keenig and J. Duboscg, 

aris, makers of Optica!, Acoustic, and Electrical Apparatus, 
and Carl Zeiss, Jena, maker of Microscopes; and receive 
orders from Schools and Colleges to import goods Free o/ 
Duty and at Manufacturers Prices. 

Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical A pparatus, i!lustrated, 
price 15 Cents, sent on application. (When writing please 
mention this journal.) 118 


THE WILSON PATENT 
4 ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, | 


With Thirty Changes of Posiiion 
Parr, invalid Chair, Child's 
rib, 


ib, Bed or Lounge, Com 
dining beauty, |i 


ders by mail promptly at 
tended to. Goods shippe:t 
any address, C.0_D. Send 
for lustrated 


ADIOS, UPC. 661 B'dway. N. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


the Olid Standard Quality. 
‘Teave Manx, Gillott s, 
Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
ot John Stree, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOR, Sole Avent 


$12 


READIN 
TIE WILSON 


terms 


A DAY at home. Outfic 


Hawley Steet, Boston, 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 


10 Barclay St., New York, 
Importer and Manufacturer of 
fume SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS ; 
: AGENT FOR 


Non-Blistering Platinum, 


$25 each, giving 
design and finish, 


School Decoration ! 
Full particulars on application by mail. 
PULPITS, READING DESKS, &c., 
CONSTANTLY IN STOCK. 
Illustrated { Furniture .........--- 
Catalogue | Decoration, Banners, &c., 10c 

J. & R. LAMB, 

88 tf (2) s9 Carmine Street, N. Y. 

ELECTRICITY IS LIFE—{T 1S HEALTH. 
Paoli’s Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 
Gives a continuous current - 
of electricitywithuut shocks 
— per and vitali 
the entire system,increases 
the circulation, aids diges- 
tion, regu'ates the secre- 
tions, tones up the nervous 
centres, and cures chronic 
and nervous diseases where 
all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the mosi 
eminent physicians in Europe and America. Send tor Pam- 
phiet and Testimonials. Address P. J. WHITE, No. 
27 Bond Street, N.Y. Say what paper. BEWARE 
OF FRAUD. This is the only Electro-Voitaic Chain Belt 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


Sanitary Reformers! 


Malaria in Camp and Town, Home or Hospital 
may be abated by using the 


WAKEFIELD 


Ex 

53 

$ 


EARTH CLOSETS. 


A handy and every way satisfactory “necessary”? | 
in the house, requiring attention once in a few 
days or weeks, More useful than will be believed 
withont using. Approved by physicians, nurses, 
scicntists, and all users. 


THE COMBINED COMMODE 
And Slop Pail, 


Or $5 Water Closet, Improved. 


A perfect substitute for the common chamber 
utensil, Available everywhere because air-tight, 
cleanly, noiseless, handy. Just the thing for 
stormy days, dark nights, and four o'clock in the 
morning. 

The Only Awards at the CENTENNIAL 
EXPOSITION. ‘The Greatest Awards every- 
where have been given w the Goods made by 


The Wakefield Earth Closet and Commode Co. 


swag f 34 Dey Street, New York. 


FOR the Five Act Centennial Drama: 
well adapt-d tor Schools, Semivaries, and 
1 exhibiti 25 cls. 

& 


‘Sestimouials and circulars on receipt of 


Large cloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. MW. B.—J have no partner in business, 


School and Charch Furvitare, 
‘THE FEARLESS.” 


Every Desk and Seat Firmly Braced 
and put together with Bolts. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES of ALL KINDS. 


Samples of the best improved Lamb-skin Eraser 
sent to any address, post-paid, for 15 cts. 

A CHURCH PEW without Cushions, more com- 
fortable than four-fifths of those with Cushions. 
Also, the best Upholstered Pews. 

Ends sold separately. 

Address, 


Michigan School Furniture Co. 
16 HAWLEY STREET, 


118 tf BOSTON, MASS, 
WASHING MADE EASY. 
WASHERS. Warranted to perform 
MANGLES, work cheaply, without 
WRINGERS, injury to Clothing. 


32 Dey Street, NEW YORK; 
58 Long Wharf, BOSTON, 


126 tf (2) 


NEW WILLCOX & GIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


Latest = Only machine 
Invention, and pe the world 
prod — Antomatic 
wero. Tension and 
Resul Stitch 
Indicator. 
Trade Mark in base Ss every machine, 
SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


Send Postal Card for Illustrated Price List, &c. 


Willcox & Gibbs 8S. M. Co., 
(Cor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New York, 


Boston: Corner Berkeley and Tremont Sts. 


mYER M 
MSELLS 


SHUR CH.SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
ine toned, lo iced, full 
BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
664 to644 West LKighth 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 


Apparatus for Projection. 
New Vertical and Horizontal Lantern, 


WITH ALL ATTACHMENTS, 
EDUCATIONAL SLIDES a Specialty. 


Send for Catalogue. 
N. H. EDGERTON, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


120 (4M) 


Two Patents *2” Silver Medal 


Two of the best articles ever invented for Schools have 
recently been patented; viz., an INKSTAND for School- 
desks. that opens and shuts without noise; an ERASER 
that will not nick the Blackboard. Roth the above are per- 
fect in their operation, ard every School in the land should 
be proviced with them. Send for circular to H. H. BUR- 
RINGTON, PROVIDENCE, R. 1. Also proprietor of 
the Silver-Medal Bluek boards. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
waxren $00 to $200 PER MONTH 


A New. Clear, and Concise—————_ 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 


Commencing with the earliest periods, closing March, 1877. 
3 volumes of the World’s great, grand History in one. An- 
cient, Middle Ages, and Modern, including history of 
Centennial Exhibition, /nauguration of Presi. Hayes, 
and 7urkish difficulties. A k of thrilling interest and 
universal need. Sells faster than any other. Beautiful illus- 
trations, low prices, quick sales, extra terms, circulars free, 
Address J. C. MeCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Cincinnati. O.; Chicago. Ill.; St Louis, Mo. 26d 


4 “Behold! (Luke ii: 10) I bring 
you Glad Tidings of Great Joy which 
shall be To all People.” Our 
tiew book of Moody’s Sermons and 
Bible Readings is just issued. 


TEACHERS and STUDENTS, 


your vacation can be made to pay you from $5 to $200 per 
month, selling the A single agent secured 152 sub- 
scribers in one day. E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broad- 
way, New York. 122 a-ctf 


ACENTS 


WANTED 
FOR THE 


A volume of thrilling interest by the eminent historian, 
L. P. Brockett, describing the social, political, and 
religious peculiarities of the Russians and Turks ; their 
home-life, varied customs, and characteristics, the causes of 
the war, the issues at stake,—CAristian against Moham- 
medan,—the mighty interests of other nations involved. 
Biographies of the Rulers, Statesmen, and Generals. 
Richly illustrated. The 400k millions need now. 
Wanted instantly. 3000 Agents on very \iberal terms. 

Address HUBBARD B THERS, Publishers, 


309 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 124 


Teachers and Students 
Can be informed how to employ themselves pleasantly and 
profitably 

DURING VACATION, 
by sending their names and address to 
E. M. TAYLOR & CO., 

123 tf 493 Washington Street, Boston. 
The full HISTORY of the WONDERFUL CAREER of 
In Great Britain and America. Is the latest, fullest, and 
best. Has double the t of matter, more and better 
i!lustrations, and is every way superior. 744 large pages. 
Price, $2.00 Be not deceived. Buy the t. Agents, 
send for Circulars with best terms ever heard of. Address, 
H. 8: GOODSPEED & CO., New York, or Cincinnati, O. 

NOTICE! We have the 

| A K largest and best selling Sta- 
tionery Package in the world. 

It contains 28 sheets of pa- 

per, 1 8 envelopes, pencil, penholder, golden pen, and a piece 
of valuable Jewelry. Complete sample package, with elegant 

rops, t- Cts. packages, with assort 

$1. PS olkd | Gold Patent Lever Watch free to all 
Agents). BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N.Y. 

articles to one. The LLOYD 
W F LV COMBINATION. Can be 
used as a Pencil, Penholder 
and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 
Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewing Machine 
Thread Cutter, and for ripping seams, cutting off hooks and 
eyes, buttons, erasing blots, etc. Size of a common pencil, is 
heavily nickel-plated, and will last a lifetime. Agents are 
coining money, and say it is the best seliing article out. Sam- 
ple 25 cents; Six for 8%. Extraordinary inducements to 
Agents. Send fora sample haif-dozen, and canvass your 
town, BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 
STATIONERY PACKAGES, AND 
SIX of the LLOYD COMBINATION 
for $2. BRIDE & CO., 
108 zz 769 Broadway, N. Y. 
USE SPAVIDs, SE 
HAD IDS, 
W k 
SS 
The Mucil AGE, &. 
Best Known. EstaBLisHED,|824. 
FRED JUENGLING, 
Engraver w Wood, 
NO. 30 BOND STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


122 @ 


Address the N. k. P SHING CO., 
Mase. 


~ 


ka” Samples of the above cam be seen at this Office. 


free, Stinson & Co., Por Maipe.’ 


$5 10 $20 FER DAY at home. Seaples wort ts 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
_ 
Analytical Balances and Weights; Improved Holtz Blectric Machines 
; ; 5 inch sparks. Received First Prize at Philadelphia for ‘‘Apparatus of excellent 
and rare and pure Chemicals.” 
RESCENT 
| 
4 \STANDARD LAUNDRY MACHINE CO, 
| 
| | 
| Most’p Dens in 
Poputay Pens ins 
SEND 


NEW-ENGLAND 
Journal 


Boston, Mass., July 12, 18'77%. 
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THE LIVING TEMPLE. 
BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


Temples of the pure and holy, 
Shrines no outward builder rears, 
Rising from foundations lowly, 
Grander through the immortal years 
Are the spirits 
Of Truth’s dauntless pioneers, 


On the rock of private honor, 
Deep below the flowery sod, 
Lies the chief stone of the corner, 
Duty’s granite, carved by God 
With our life-law, 
Broad as heaven and pure as broad. 


Faith that spans with luminous arches 
The dim gulfs of earth and sky,— 
Courage set like mountain-larches,— 
Lift the royal dome on high, 
Where new sunrise 
Flashes first to greet the eye. 


Virtue seals and passion crumbles 
Coign and buttress in our wall ; 
If unplumbed by truth, it tumbles 
With an ignominious fall, 
And our ruin 
Shakes the pillared strength of all. 


Every purpose, pure and noble, 
Lifts a white columnar arm, 
Firm against the gales of trouble 
Bearing up a shield from harm,— 
All our Manhood,— 
That o’er thousands breaks the storm. 


Pure must be that veiléd altar, 
The brave heart that burns within; 
All our rhythmic thoughts a psalter 
Rhymed with truth and love, that win 
Heavenly echoes 
From the victors over sin! 


Free from every reek of vileness 
The clear windows of the eye, 
Whence the soul may look out, guileless, 
When the trooping wings go by, 
Of white angels 
Bearing garlands down the sky. 


So may songs of consecration 
Fill this temple which we rear, 
Word and work and aspiration 
Shall be ceaseless praise and prayer, 
Till life’s portal 
Open on the golden stair! 


Public Opinion. 


— The ultimate object of the Normal School is to 
make the normal pupil a ski//ed instrument for the edu- 
cation of children ; or, in other words, to make him, as 
far as possible, an educator. 

The aim of this school is to give the pupil a definite 
idea of the true object, the principles, and the methods 
of education ; a thorough knowledge of the objects and 
subjects he will need to teach, with such a degree of 
facility and skill in the application of these principles 
and this knowledge, as will enable him to organize and 
Control his own school, and to educate his pupils. 

The design of education is two-fold : first, to secure 
‘he right action of the mind ; second, the acquisition of 


knowledge. The processes of education are instruc- 
tion, teaching, and training. Right thinking is secured 
by the right use of these processes, The products of 
right thinking are mental power and knowledge. 

The teacher as an educator must know what the dif- 
ferent mental powers are, the order of their develop- 
ment, and /ow they are called into right activity ; and 
he must know each pupil as an individual. He must 
also know the diffrent kinds of knowledge, the order of 
their acquisition, and the method of their acquisition. 
Right hadits of observation, of thought, of feeling, of 
action, are to be established. 

A course of study is required for the training of the 
mind. The course needed for this purpose is a series 
of objects and subjects for study, arranged according to 
the order of mental development. ‘This course of study, 
from the nature of the mind, must be in two divisions,— 
an elementary course for training the mind in gaining a 
knowledge of facts about individual objects ; and a sci- 
entific course, for training the reflective faculty in ac- 
quiring general ideas and truths, and knowledge sys- 
tematically arranged. ‘The elementary course must be 
so conducted as to prepare the mind for the scientific 
course. 

The principles of education are derived from the 
study of the mind. The methods of teaching and train- 
ing are determined by these principles. Having a 
knowledge of the mental powers, and of the objects 


and subjects to be taught, there must be a selection 
from these of what the pupil can understand, and most 
needs to know. Ideas and thoughts are to be gained 
from the objects of thought. ‘The right arrangement of 
ideas must be observed.—A/bert G. Boyden, Prin. Nor- 
School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


— The poison of the vast quantity of trashy literature 
poured out by the press, for absorption by boys and 
girls, continues to do its deadly work. ‘The harm that 
the illustrated weeklies are doing, it would be hard to 
estimate. They give an utterly false view of life, and 
by stimulating the sentimental part of a child’s nature, 
dwarf the reason. We are not, therefore, surprised to 
find parents writing to the daily papers, asking the law 


to protect their children against the evil influences of 
obscene publications. Parents themselves are to blame 
for allowing any sensational story-paper to enter their 
homes.— School and Home. 


—One who mingles with the world out-of-doors, — 
and indoors, too, for that matter,—must be struck with 
the difference among people with respect to consider- 
ation for the rights or comfort of others. Especially is 
this seen in the school room, — in the teacher, as well 
as in the scholar. The habit of deferring to the wishes 
of others is not always learned at home, and more rarely 
in school. If there is any evidence of noble birth or 
true culture which the world may accept without hesita- 
tion, it is the habit of kindly and courteously perform- 
ing those offices of accommodation which fall in our 
way ; not only doing what is one’s duty in a cheerful 
way, but things which occasion temporary inconven- 
ience, and finding one’s self abundantly recompensed 
by the pleasure or benefit thus given to others.—/V. ¥. 
School Fournal. 

— There is a world-wide difference between the fresh 
honest instructions of a true teacher and the dry and 
prosy dictations of a wooden one, A man of little 
memory and less sense often manages to drag through 
his term and get his money, no one wiser because he has 


taught, and no one sorry because he has gone. He 
asked the questions exactly as they were printed, and 
required the answer in the author’s words. He was a 
teacher because he wanted some money, and the com- 
missioner, whose duty it was to examine him, had not 
sense enough to deny him a certificate. In the Doge’s 
palace at Venice there are two wells. One is filled with 
water brought in barges from a distance, and few come 
for its insipid contents. The other is a refreshing, nat- 
ural well, cool and delicious, and the people contend for 
every drop of it. Freshness, naturalness, life, will 
always attract. Borrowed learning is flat and insipid. 


An artificial teacher is like one of those wooden images 
seen in stores, nicely dressed but wofully wanting in 
brains. A little independent, honest thinking and act- 
ing is very refreshing these hard times.— Z.xchange. 


— I believe there is a great defect in our systems of 
education. I believe that in our public schools it is 
quite as possible to develop the heart as the intellect, 
and that when this is required and done, we shall not 
only have higher protection for dumb creatures, and so 
increased length of human life, but also human life 
better developed and better worth living. I believe 
that the future student of American history will wonder, 
that in the public schools of a free government, whose 
very existence depended upon public integrity and 
morals, so much attention should have been paid to the 
cultivation of the intellect, and so little to the cultiva- 
tion of the heart. Only a few weeks since, the edu- 
cated sub-master of a high school in one of our cities, 
was fined forty dollars and costs, for throwing a dog 


which had followed some of his pupils to school, from 
the third story window of his school-house to the pave- 
ment, where it lay mangled and bleeding, until a hu- 
mane gentleman passing, put it out of pain.—Geo, 7: 
Angell. 


Normal School Teachers. 


Much complaint has been made that Normal School 
pupils do not prove good teachers. The charge re- 
quires examination. In the first place, to account for 
the complaint, we will do well to take notice of the 
jealousy of the immense majority of teachers who ob- 
tain whatever education they possess in other institu- 
tions, and of the friends of these. Next, the training 
of the Normal Schools is such as to fix in the minds of 
its graduates a high ideal of teaching, and to dispose 
them to systematic work ; and they go out to perform 
their functions in school rooms very unsuitable for the 
best results, with pupils unprepared for the finer touch 
of teachers who are better trained in mental philoso- 
phy than dealing with selfish human nature. Add to 
the pupils their immediate relatives, whose culture is 
usually the measure for their children, and we have 
the parties to this conflict as generally existing ; viz., 
the pupils, and the teachers educated in other institu- 
tions, or not all educated, on the one side; on the 
other, the small number, comparatively, of Normal 
School graduates, their few supporters in the town su- 
perintendency, and the still smaller number of advo- 
cates in the average legislature. 

The contest is vastly unequal as to numerical strength 
and preponderence of interest. How shall the difficul- 
ties be overcome, and the Normal School triumph? It 
must be by the creation of advocates, and the conver- 


sion of the hosts of the uneducated, But in the way 
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of the accomplishment of these results are real difficul- 
ties with the Normal School pupils themselves. One 
difficulty is in the too easy acquirement of the reputa- 
tion of being a Normal School pupil, by attending only 
on a part,—sometimes a very small part—of the 
course ; thus imposing on the people a very imperfect 
specimen of work, wearing its reputation without pos- 
sessing its character. A point to be mended is that 
which causes the failure, on the part of the people, to 
discriminate between the graduates and those who have 
taken only a partial course. Another real difficulty is 
with the system itself of the institution. Ina good school 
the standard of instruction in all respects, — accuracy, 
thoroughness, moralé, — is high ; and the more consci- 
entious the teacher, the harder the work of the profes- 
sion is found, and the less satisfaction is given to the 
majority of pupils and guardians, until the teacher has 
learned to adapt him or herself to the rude actual con- 
ditions. In the meantime, the reputation is affixed to 
the Normal teacher of being less satisfactory than others. 
By-and-by, with experience, the stigma falls off the in- 

_ dividual teacher, as distance in time from the Normal 
School increases ; but it continues to hang about the 
institution itself, a disadvantage to the recent graduate, 
and a hindrance to sufficient appropriations of money 
by the legislatures. 

How shall these difficulties be removed? I may be 
allowed to suggest a ru/e that every Normal School pu- 
pil, in order to secure free tuition, shall teach at least 
two months in every year, thus combining in the way 
most readily attainable, instruction in the Practice of 
the profession, securing by the date of graduation, to 
considerable degree, that adaptation to circumstances 
the lack of which has been the chief cause of the out- 
cry against Normal Schools. I think that observation 
will bear me out in the statement, that those teachers 
who have been obliged to spend all the time in teach- 
ing that an uninterrupted course would allow, — other 
conditions being equal, — have given the best satisfac- 
tion as teachers, and have graduated with equal credit, 
so far as related to the course of study. 

Perhaps it will be objected that a rule like this would 
drive those who found it difficult to procure engage- 
ments away from the Normal Schools at once. But 
these will be such as are very deficient in the fact so 
necessary to teachers, and the sooner they find out 
their unfitness the better for all concerned. The Nor- 
mal Schools can make useful teachers out of very poor 
material ; but the better the material the finer the pro- 
duct. Geo, Jay. 


Outlines for a Proposed Course of Study in 
English Literature. 


BY A. F. BLAISDELL. 


We have arranged the following Syllabus of a course 
in English Literature, with the idea that it may prove 
practically suggestive to those inexperienced teachers 
of this branch who are called upon to prepare, at short 
notice, a course of study extending from one term to a 
year. In our smaller high schools, the whole subject 
is generally left to the discretion of the teacher, who is 
oftentimes puzzled to carry on such recitations to his 
own satisfaction and that of his pupils. 


SYLLABUS. 

It is better to have a thorough acquaintance with one writer's 
works, than a superficial knowledge of the writings of many au- 
thors. —Arthur Gilman. 

Assuredly, the right way of teaching English literature, so as to 
develop the intellectual tastes, is by using authors, and not miscel. 
laneous literary chips.—H. V. Hudson. 

Some historian will record of this present age, that it witnessed 
the introduction into our schools, — at least into some of them, — 
of a careful study of our native tongue, and the great works written 
in it.—Hales. 

“ Among teachers of English literature, there is a growing con- 
viction that much time is wasted in the class-room by attempting 
to learn about too many authors, Such an attempt is dissipating 
to the mind of the student, and is most unsatisfactory to the teacher.” 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION 


I.—AUTHORS SELECTED FOR TEXTUAL STUDY. 


A few great authors are selected as representative of 
the best culture and learning of their times. Not only 
representative authors of our literature in a formal sense, 
but such as are of deep interest and practical value to 
the young student. Asin any other branch of study, 
the less difficult work should come first. Beginning 
with Longfellow and Whittier, one is better prepared 
to understand Gray and Bryant. Chaucer and Shakes- 
peare would remain closed books to him who had not 
been drilled in the simpler English classics. Our se- 
lection of authors and order of study are of course 
somewhat arbitrary, but they may readily be modified 
to meet the exigencies of the class-room. 


1. HisToRY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. [Condensed for ten or 
more recitations.) 

EXPLANATION in full of the proposed methed of studying a 
poem or prose selection. Illustrate by Morman Baron, We 
are Seven, Addison’s Visit to Westminster Abbey, Irving’s 
Widow and her Son, Whittier’s Maud Muller, etc. [See 
Journal, April 10, 1875 ] 

. LONGFELLOW. 

See JouRNAL, June 7. 

WHITTIER. 

Selections from the shorter poems and Snow Bound. 

5. Gray. 

See JouRNAL, Nov. 18, 1976. 
. IRVING, 
Selections from the Sketch Book. 
. GOLDSMITH. 
See JourNAL, Vol. IIL, pages 20 and 8s. 
8. BRYANT. 
Thanatopsis, and shorter poems, 
ADDISON. 
See JOURNAL, March I5. 
. BACON. 
Three or more Zssays. 
11. BYRON. 
Selections from Childe Harold. 

. MILTON. 

Selections from Book I. of Puradise Lost, and Comus. 

. COWPER. 

Selections from Zask, and Receipt of My Mother's Picture. 

14. BuRNs. 

See JouRNAL, April 4. 

. SHAKESPEARE. 

See JouRNAL, Dec. 23, 1876, and Feb. 8, 1877. 

Tennyson. 

Enoch Arden and Lockesley Hall. 

17. 

Selections from /vanhoe, Kenilworth, or Talisman, and from 
the Lady of the Lake. 

. SPENSER, 

Selection from Canto I. of the Faerie Queen. 

CHAUCER. 

Selections from the Canterbury Tales.* 


4. 


19. 


*(“Outlines’’ for study of Bacon, Milton, and Byron, are ready for publication 
at an early date.) 


II.—MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS FOR STUDY. 


In connection with the preceding, we give a few mis- 
cellaneous selections from standard authors, whose writ- 
ings cannot be studied in detail in the present course. 
They are designed to break up the routine of the more 
formal course. Such selections can be extended as the 
time and opportunity permits. 

1. Dryden’s Alexander's Feast. 

2. Collins’s Ode to Evening. 

3- Wordsworth’'s /ntimations of Immortality. 

4 Keat’s of Saint Agnes. 

5. Shelley’s Skylark. 

6. Selections from Pilgrim's Progress, Vicar of Wakefield, Rob- 
inson Crusoe, and Thomson’s Seasons. 

7. Selections from Dickens and Charles Lamb. 

8. Selections from Mrs. Browning, and Adelaide Proctor. 

g. Goldsmith's She Stoops to Conquer. 

10. Selections from Hawthorne’s Twice Told Tales. 


III.—-SPECIAL GROUPS, 


The succeeding authors are intended to be studied in 
groups. The course will permit only a few, if any se- 
lections, and whatever is necessary can be taken from 
the text-book. In other words, the student is advised 
to read aout these authors, and not spend much time 
upon their writings. We have taken the more impor- 
tant groups ; others can be readily added. 


DeFoe, Sterne, Smollett, 


1. First Great Writers of Fiction. Fielding, Richardson, Swift. 


Hume, Gibbon, Robertson, 

Macaulay, Hallam. 

Marlowe, Ben Jonson, Massinger and 
Ford, Beaumont and Fletcher, Webster, 
Wycherly, Congreve, 

Barrow, South, Jeremy Taylor, 
Tillotson, Hooker, Fuller. 

Jeffrey, Sidney Smith, Hazlitt, Charles 
Lamb, De Quincey, Macaulay. 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, 

Southey. 

Pope, Gay, Prior, 

Young. 


2. Great Historians. i 
3. Great Dramatists, 


4. Great Theologians. 
5. Great Essayists, i 
6. The Lake School.’ | 
7. ‘Artificial’ Poets. } 
IV.—GENERAL TOPICS FOR ESSAYS AND DISCUSSIONS, 


A series of topics to illustrate points in English Lit- 
erature of general interest, necessarily omitted in the 
formal course, but to be supplied by essays, familiar 
talks, or discussions : 


1. King Alfred and his writings. 
2. Period of English Literature between Chaucer and Spenser. 
3. Rise and Progress of the English Drama. 
4. The Saxon Element of our language. 
5. English Lyric Poetry. 
6. Famous Letter Writers. 
7. The best Sonnets. 
8. Select English Ballads. 
g. English Bible in English Literature. 
10. Some well-known Hymns. 
11. Women as contributors to English’ Literature. 
12, Kings and Queens as contributors to English Literature. 
13. The best biographies in our literature, 
14. Novel Reading (arguments for and against). 
15. Distinguishing characteristics of the Elizabethan period of 
English Literature. 


V.—SPECIAL TOPICS FOR ESSAYS. 


A series of miscellaneous topics for essays, designed 
to illustrate particular points of interest in this pro- 
posed course. The whole class should devote their 
spare time, for several weeks, to the preparation of the 
“General Topics,” while these special topics are in- 
tended for subjects to be assigned to individual pupils 
to be read as the time permits. 


. Something about Wycliffe and his Bible. 
. Peculiarities of Chaucer’s English. 
. Imaginary interview between Sidney and Raleigh. 
Shakespeare reads a play before Queen Elizabeth. 
Milton’s visit to Galileo. 
. The old miracle plays and moralities. 
. Historical value of Ivanhoe, Kenilworth, etc. 
. Dr. Johnson at Mrs. Thrale’s tea-table. 
. An evening with Goldsmith in his attic. 
Goldsmith and his friends at the Club, 
. With Bunyan in prison at Bedford. 
. Charles Lamb and his friends. 
. The best works of fiction I have ever read. 
14. Shall I read novels? 
15- What do you know of Dickens as a writer? 
16. Some of my favorite books, 
17. How I spent a day at Abbotsford with Sir Walter Scott,—at 
Farringford with Tennysen,—at Sunnyside with Irving. 
18. A stroll through London streets with Dickens, during which 
he points out some of his original characters, 
19. What the “ Jessamy Bride” told me about Goldsmith. 
20. Good books written in prison. 


Advanced Work. 


1. Anglo-Saxon Literature and Scholars. 

2. Medizval Fiction. 

3. Gesta Romanorum : its relation to English Literature. 
Translations of Homer and Virgil. 

Chaucer’s Place in English Literature. 

Political Novels. 

English Reformers and Martyrs. 

Pope, as a man and poet. 

English Satire. 

English Humorists. 

11. Novelists of the eighteenth century,—nineteenth century. 
12. Wordsworth’s Theory of Poetry. 

13. Best allegories in Prose and Poetry. 

14. Contributions of the so-called learned professions to Eng. Lit. 
15. Contributions of Teachers to English Literature. 


wn 


ASS 


10. 


VI.—LANDMARKS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


At the beginning of the course, it is advisable to 
commit to memory the names of a few great authors, 
and the date of their birth or death. Ten dates are 
enough for practical purposes. Associate these ten 
authors with the ten dates, and let them serve as “ pegs” 
on which to hang literary facts, —the names of other 


writers, etc, It is useless to burden the memory with 
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the exact date of minor authors, but it is much wiser to 
remember them in conhection with more important au- 
thors. To illustrate, we give the following dates: 


| Chaucer, 1400. Dryden, 1700. Cowper,1800. | 

| Spenser, 1600. Addison, 1719. Byron, 1824. 

| Shakespeare, 1616. Pope, 1744. Tennyson, 1877. 
Goldsmith, 1774. 


| Milton, 1674. 


Iilustration.—Goldsmith died in middle life, one year before 
the battle of Lexington. He was four years old when Washing- 
ton was born. He was two years older than Burke, three years 
older than Cowper, while Dr. Johnson was nineteen years older, 
and yet lived ten years after his genial friend died. Burns was a 
lad of fifteen when Goldsmith died. A young girl named Horneck 
was a great favorite with her would-be Irish lover. This lady 
outlived Goldsmith many years, and Irving, who died only a few 
years ago, while in England talked with this lady, then quite aged, 
about the famous friends of her youth. Goldsmith associated with 
many celebrated men: among them were Dr. Johnson, Reynolds, 
Garrick, Burke, etc. He was contemporary with Collins, Gibbon, 
IIume, Sterne, and Gray. 


VII.—COLLATERAL READING, 


A few works of reference will aid us in our discus- 
sions of the lives and writings of the authors we have 
selected. The necessary information concerning the 
English Language may be found in Quackenbos’s (’/ef- 
oric, DeVere’s Studies in English, Day’s Jntroduction to 
the Study of English, Shepherd’s History of the English 
Language, and Hadley’s History of the English Language, 
found in Webster’s Unabridged, and sold separately for 
about twenty-five cents. The following works pertain 
to the authors and their works: Irving’s Zife of Gold- 
smith, Miss Sanborn’s Home Pictures of English Poets, 
Cheever’s Lectures on Cowper, Macaulay’s essays on 
Byron, Addison, Goldsmith, Milton, etc. ; Field’s Yester- 
days with Authors, Boswell’s Life of Dr. Fohnson, and 
Mrs. Richardson’s Stories from Old English Poetry. 


VIII.——-TEXT-BOOKS. 


There is no single text-book published, which con- 
tains selections enough to embrace our proposed 
course of study. ‘There are several admirable series 
which consist of two or more volumes, as Cleveland’s, 
in 3 vols. ; Underwood, 2 vols. ; Shaw, 3 vols., etc. The 
expense would, of course, be the only objection to 
these books. Chambers’s Znglish Literature has been 
recently revised, enlarged, and printed from new plates. 
This work consists of two huge volumes, and includes 
everything which is needed for a most extensive course 
in English Literature. ‘The old edition, with its battered 
type and plates, has been thrown upon the market, and 
can be obtained for $2.50 for the set, and perhaps even 
less. We should prefer this old edition of Chambers 
(if the new was too expensive), if we were to select a 
text-book of the greatest practical value in the course 
of English Literature under consideration. 


In these days, when the complete texts of almost 
every standard author (except the American copyright 
books) can be bought for twenty-five cents or less, it is 
useless to buy “ manuals” and the more expensive text- 
books. Rather than to have one expensive book, it is 
wiser to buy the cheap editions of a few authors, and 
tely for the rest upon school and public libraries, read- 
ing-books, “gift” books, odd numbers of Harfers, At- 
‘antic, and sundry “ragged veterans,” found stored 
away in the cupboards and attics of many an old house. 
The class thus equipped will be as awkward at first as 
Falstaff’s famous squad, but the novelty of two-dozen 
“picked up” books in one recitation will soon wear 
away, when they prove such valuable means of becom- 
ing introduced to the great masters of our beautiful 
English Literature. 


— Men are frequently like tea, — the real strength 
and goodness are not properly drawn. out until they 
have been in hot water. 


— Teachers must be educated and the people must 
be educated. In this work the newspaper of the future 


Will play an important part. 


Sahara and the Salt, Salt Sea. 
BY WM. I. MARSHALL. 


I suppose all of us remember a time in our childhood 
when we were full of fears as to what would happen if 
the heavens should fall, and I fancy most of us felt 
much comforted when some grave-faced joker assured 
us that it would be all right, for when they fell we could 
all catch plenty of birds by putting salt on their tails. 

A large share of the human race seem never to out- 
grow the ignorant apprehensiveness of childhood, and 
are in a perpetual tremor concerning the falling of the 
heavens in some direction or other, and eagerly put 
implicit faith in the most ridiculous assertions concern- 
ing the suspension or reversal of natural laws, and the 
most improbable or absurd changes in the orderly se- 
quence of the affairs of earth and sky. Now it is “an 
eminent astronomer,” — always anonymous, — who, we 
are assured, has predicted that a comet is to hit us a ter- 
rific blow that shall send our sedate old planet career- 
ing wildly through illimitable space, or else, with a 
whisk of its fiery tail, is to envelope us in the lurid glare 
of the final conflagration. And now it is another “ em- 
inent astronomer,” — also anonymous — who has fore- 
told divers calamities of flood and fire and drouth and 
pestilence, on account of some newly discovered con- 
nection between more or less sun-spots and these sub- 
lunary events. And again it is “an eminent scientist ” 
who prognosticates a period of earthquakes and torna- 
does in accordance with some occult principles, into 
which the common mind is not to presume to inquire 
too closely ; and then it is some religious fanatic, like 
Miller, or Cumming, who most illogically attempts to 
prove from Scripture that he has discovered the pre- 
cise date of the end of the world, notwithstanding the 
Scriptures explicitly declare that “Of that day and 
hour knoweth no man ; no, not the angels of heaven, but 
my Father only”: and with a formidable array of fig- 
ures and diagrams, persuades his dupes that the time 
has come when they should neglect their business and 
buy their ascension-robes. 

The latest manifestation of this credulousness, is 
anent the proposition of some French engineer to cut a 
canal, and let the sea into a line of depressions in the 
west part of the Sahara; and, curiously enough, it has 
infected that staid and generally accurate sheet, Zhe 
Scientific American, which, after doing valiant battle 
against perpetual motion, and the Keely motor, and the 
blue-glass humbug, and a host of other delusions, has 
been completely bewildered in the sands of the Sahara. 
In its issue of May 12 it gives nearly a column of ed- 
itorial to the project, pointing: out its disastrous conse- 
quences with an imposing array of figures. Starting 
out with the statement that the Sahara covers about 
4,000,000 square miles, and that its whole area is 
about eighty feet below the sea-level, it proceeds to dem- 
onstrate by calculations whose correctness is beyond 
dispute, that to cover 4,000,000 square miles with water 
80 feet deep, will draw down the whole surface of the 
ocean a trifle more than two feet. Then briefly ad- 
verting to the disastrous effects of this diminution of 
depth on all shallow harbors the whole world around, 
it goes on with a formidable lot of figures to show how 
immense a stream would be compelled to flow through 
the canal to supply the evaporation ; and finally demon- 
strates conclusively that, owing to the enormous evap- 
oration constantly taking up fresh water, and deposit- 
ing its salt at the bottom, this great sea would constantly 
grow shallower and shallower with the salt deposit, till, 
in “just a hundred years to a day,” it would entirely 
disappear finally and forever, and in its place would be 
an immense bed of salt, 80 feet deep and covering 
4,000,000 square miles. Well! well! here’s a pretty 
kettle of fish, and in the last quarter of the 19th cen- 
tury, too! I read the article a second time to make 
sure that I hadn’t misunderstood it, and then I felt so 
grateful that I had no. wharf-property in any commer- 


cial city whose value might be ruined by the sudden! 


shoaling of its harbor, when two feet shall be drawn off 
from 
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**Old Ocean's gray and melancholy waste,” 
to fill the vast Sahara Sea. 

What a pity that General Newton didn’t know of, and 
allow for all this, when he planned the Hell Gate im- 
provements, for surely that must all be done over again 
as soon as the Sahara takes its place as the sixth ocean. 
And then I began to anticipate the magnificent chances 
to make money that will open up for us in the immedi- 
ate future, in taking contracts to dredge out the too 
shallow depths of Squanticoke Bay and Pollywog Sound, 
and numerous other waters, for of course there will be 
heavy Congressional appropriations to make them navi- 
gable when that two feet is drawn off from their surfaces. 

And then a century hence, what a magnificent chance 
there will be for my great-grandchildren to grow rich 
mining salt, when that great sea shall have dried up! 
Millions in it? Ob, nonsense! what’s the use of talk- 
ing of anything so paltry as millions! Why, my friend, 
there’s di//ions in it! Just think of it! 4,000,000 of 
square miles of salt 80, feet thick! Was ever anything 
like it heard or thought of before, since the world began? 
I was just about to figure up, and see how much my 
great-grandchildren can reasonably expect to make in 
A. D. 1977 to 2000, mining that salt and shipping to 
Timbucto, and those other charming localities in Sou- 
dan and thereabouts, when I thought that before in- 
dulging in too brilliant anticipations for them and my- 
self, I would look the whole thing over once more, and 
see if it is really true that the heavens are about to fall 
in that precise locality, and give us all that salt for our 
lark’s tails. I am quick at figures, and it took me but 
a moment to verify the absolute correctness of the cal- 
culations, There can be no doubt about it: for ¢ the 
Sahara covers 4,000,000 square miles, and if it is 80 
feet below the ocean-level, then, — but there I paused 
a moment, for somehow these premises did not seem to 
agree with what I had learned about the Sahara. Sol 
hunted up some physical geographies and encyclopz- 
dias ; and first, I found they agree in giving the area at 
less than 3,000,000 square miles, instead of 4,000,000, 


Now a million or two of square miles would be a 
mere trifling mistake, not worth mentioning, on a gigantic 
planet like Jupiter ; but on this little globe, where Mal- 
thus assures us that population so crowds on produc- 
tion that, but for wars and pestilences, we should all 
soon be face to face with starvation, we cannot allow 
an editor even of Zhe Scientific American, with one fell 
swoop of the pen, to transfer 1,000,000 or more square 
miles,—more than one-fiftieth of the land-surface of the 
globe,—from the luxuriant fertility of tropical Africa to 
the barren desolation of the Sahara: no, not even for 
the sake of covering it with 80 feet of salt, for our great- 
grandchildren to mine. ‘Then I looked a little farther 
and found that all the authorities (except Zhe Scientyic 
American) agree that the Sahara averages from 1200 to 
1500 feet above the sea, and that the part it is proposed 
to flood, which is the only considerable portion below 
the sea-level, is the Sahel, in the western part, covering 
only about 126,000 square miles ; and a moment’s ap- 
plication of the editor’s figures showed me, that to cover 
that surface with water would lower the level of the 
ocean less than three-fourths of an inch; and then I 
saw I had been wasting the pity I had bestowed on 
wharf-owners in the great cities, and I wished I owned 
some of that kind of property myself; and then I saw, 
also, that Squanticoke Bay and Pollywog Sound would 
continue to be navigable for mud-scows and fishing- 
smacks as heretofore, without any appropriations, and 
my hopes of a fortune in that direction faded “ like the 
baseless fabric of a vision.” Still there was the salt- 
mining left: and even though the reduction from 4,000,- 
ooo square miles to 126,000 was rather discouraging, 
yet 126,000 square miles of salt, 80 feet deep, would be 
a quantity not to be despised ; but, alas! alas! by this 
time my confidence in the reliability of the whole thing 


was so much shaken, that I began seriously to doubt 
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whether some other premise might not be unwarranted, 
and to fear that even that little bed may not be formed 
and fully dried off, ready to mine, for at least 200 years, 
and so I gave up farther thought about the mining, and 
concluded I would write and request you to ask Zhe Sei- 
entific American how it happened that a mare’s nest of 
such superbly stupendous, such utterly unprecedented 
dimensions, came to be discovered, of all places in the 
world, in their office. Of course it cannot be the work 
of one of their regular editorial staff.. Pray suggest to 
them that, for the credit of Zhe Scientific, and the peace 
of mind of those who may not give as much thought to 
such things as I have done, they would do well to have 
the amateur who penned that editorial remanded to a 
grammar school to study physical geography for a term 
or two. 


Varieties. 
— Teacher: “Doyouknow this letter,Tom?” Zom- 
“ Ves, sir; I know it very well.” Zzacher; “Well, then, 
what is the name of it?” 20m: “Pray, sir, I know 
it only by sight, and not by the name.” 


— A few years ago, one of the excellent teachers in 
the Bridgham school had a very bright boy in her class, 
who was quite inclined at times to annoy her, by asking 
a multitude of questions. One Friday afternoon, during 
a general exercise in which the teacher was giving some 
valuable information to the children, James (no matter 
what his name was) was remarkably active in asking all 
sorts of questions and interrupting the exercise. After 
bearing with his officiousness for some time, good nat- 
uredly, the teacher rather sharply said, “ James, there 
is a point beyond which it is not safe for you to go.” 
James immediately subsided, but soon rallied by a sup- 
pressed laugh. Again and again this suppressed laugh- 
ter was heard, and every time it was evidently more 
difficult for James to control himself. Pretty soon 
James’ hand was raised, and began gesticulating rap- 
idly. ‘Well, James, whatisit?” “Is it Point $udith ?” 


— There is a victory and defeat, — the first and best 
of victories, the worst and lowest of defeats, which each 
man gains and sustains at the hands, not of another, 
but of himself. 


— “What did Adam and Eve feel after having eaten 
the apple?” was the question of the teacher to a little 
boy. ‘ They did feel a great colic,” answered he, sud- 
denly. 

— Exclusive solitude and exclusive sociality are both 
injurious ; and with the exception of their order of pre- 
cedence, nothing is so important as their interchange. 

— An honest old man, rather ignorant of the use or 
meaning of abbreviated terms, in looking over his gro- 
cer’s bill, found charges like these : 

To 1 Ib. tea. 

“ Wife,” said he, “this ’ere’s putty business. I should 
like to know what you have done with so much of this 
ere “ditto.” “ Ditto, ditto, —I never had a pound of 
ditto in the house since we were married.” So off to 
the grocer the man went in high dudgeon. “Mr. B.,” 
said he, “I shan’t stand this ; wife says she hain’t had 
a pound of this ditto in the house in ‘all her born 
days’.” On this the grocer explained matters, and the 
man returned home. On entering the house, his good 
spouse said, “ Well, have you found out the meaning of 
‘ditto’ ?” “Yes,” said he, “as nearly as I can get the 
hang on’t, it means that I am an old fool and you're 
ditto.” 

— The spelling lesson. Katy commenced to spell the 
word glass. ‘“ G-l-a-s-s;” but in the pronunciation she 
was much perplexed. “Do not fear, my dear, to spell 
it,” interrupted the teacher. “From what does your 
father drink the wine?” “ Bottic/” exclaimed the girl. 


_—— Why does a blessing, not till it is lost, cut its way 
like a Sharp diamond so deeply into the heart? Why 


must we first lament a thing before we ardently and 
painfully love it ? 
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English Literature in the Common School. 


BY J. C. GREENOUGH, A.M., 
Principal Rhode Island Normal School. 


(Read before the American Institufe of Instruction, held at Plymouth, N. H., 
July, 1876.) 


The term “literature,” in its widest application, in 
cludes all that has been written and thus preserved. 
Literature, in a more specific sense, excludes purely 
scientific and other writings that are addressed to the 
intellect alone. Literature presents not only the true, 
but the beautiful and the good. 

Our subject suggests four important questions, which 
cannot indeed be answered in the time allotted, but to 
which I may make reply. 

The first question is, “ Why study literature in our 
common schools ?”’ 

This question may be put with impatient scorn by 

those who think that the only proper work of a common 
school is to train pupils to read, to write, and to cipher. 
This question may be a mere figure of speech, implying 
a negative, when uttered by those who look upon the 
intellectual culture of the masses as an expensive lux- 
ury, and dangerous to the selfish plans of a would-be 
aristocracy. But, so long as we are a nation of freed- 
men, it will be economy to develop in our public schools 
genuine manhood rather than to make parts of a social 
mechanism. ‘This question is to most of us a very sug- 
gestive question, and it will not surprise me if reasons 
for the study of literature should present themselves to 
some of your minds in greater force and number than 
those which I now present. 
The study of English literature is an important means 
of developing one’s power of expressing his own ideas 
and thoughts. The art of speech is an imitative art, 
and the appropriate use of language in written compo- 
sition is for the most part the result of unconscious imi- 
tation. One’s style is formed, not by the study of the 
rules of grammar or of rhetoric, but by the appreciative 
reading and study of literature. Rhetoric and grammar 
may prune, but they never produce our formule of ex- 
pression. Where thought flows unhindered into speech, 
or writing, it unconsciously appropriates words previ- 
ously gained through the eye or the ear. 


Again, literature is important in its relations to his- 
tory. The importance of a knowledge of history,—the 
past in which the future mirrors itself,—is acknowledged 
by all. To no people is this knowledge more important 
than to the citizens of the United States. History, in 
our schools, is valuable in proportioh as it is a source of 
useful knowledge and of noble impulse, and the knowl- 
ledge without the impulse is well nigh valueless. Ex- 
ample, as presented in the lives of great and good men, 
is a source of noble impulse, and there is no biography 
so truthful as that which appears in their own writings. 
A knowledge of the literature of a period is indispensa- 
ble to its history. ‘The spirit and the purpose of the 
men of the Revolution, or of any other period of the 
nation’s history, cannot be known from a dry, detailed 
account of what was done in councils of State or on 
the battle-field. We must know how these men felt, ,if 
we would feel the force and fire of their patriotism. ‘To 
receive their personal impress we must study their own 
utterances, keeping in mind the circumstances in which 
those utterances were made. As you study the utter- 
ances of John Adams, of Otis, of Hamilton, and of 
other illustrious patriots of the time, you feel the 
warmth of enthusiastic purpose that thrilled a whole 
people. The youngest boy who reads, feels something 
of the force of that patriotism that laid the foundations 
of our republic. There is no better way to learn his- 
tory than by an acquaintance with those persons, who 
who were at once the embodiment and the representa- 
tives of the spirit of the times in which they lived. 
This acquaintance is gained by studying their autotypes 
as they appear in their own writings. 

I doubt if we shall find a truer picture of the loyalty 
of purpose and moral courage of the nobler Puritans of 


the 17th century, of which Milton was the peerless type, 
than in his description of the seraph Abdiel ; 
‘* So spake the seraph, Abdiel, faithful found 
Among the faithless, faithful only he; 
’ Among innumerable false, unmoved, 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal ; 
Nor number nor example with him wrought 
To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind, 
Though single. From amidst them forth he passed, 
Long way through hostile scorn, which he sustained 
Superior, nor of violence feared aught; 
And with retorted scorn, his back he turned 
On those proud towers to swift destruction doomed.” 

It has been said, and with truth, that it is of far less 
importance what means of culture are employed in 
schools, than how those means are employed. The 
special advocates of the study of natural, science are 
not slow to urge that the natural sciences are a success- 
ful means of culture, and are also of immediate practi- 
cal value. It is often forgotten that a reliable judgment, 
an indispensable requisite for valuable research and for 
the useful application of scientific truth, is not developed 
by exclusive study of any one kind of truth. It is often 
forgotten that the moral faculties need culture, so that 
the executive, the practical faculties, may not be used 
for unwise or bad ends. 


Again, the naturalist needs language to express grace- 
fully the facts he may discover or the principles he may 
evolve. ‘To reach the first position, as a naturalist, he 
needs the facile pen of a Tyndall as well as his trained 
power of patient observation. The language of Hugh 
Miller, in his printed works, shows that he studied 
Shenstone and Milton, as well as the rocks of Scotland. 
Dana was first eminent as a student of language and 
literature, and afterwards as a naturalist. If we are 
forced to compare the study of natural science and the 
study of literature, this clearly may be said in favor of 
the study of literature ; the means of this study are 
available at all places and in every season. The arti- 
ficial apparatus and the natural specimens required to 
pursue the study of natural science, systematically and 
successfully, to any considerable extent, are not easily 
within the reach of all. But no such hindrance lies in 
the way of the study of literature. 

The special advocates of natural science sometimes 
speak as if natural objects were the only means by 
which the perceptive faculties of a child are developed ; 
but to learn a stanza of poetry a pupil must employ his 
perceptive faculties. He is soon aware that a prime 
element of success is the accurate use of the sense of 
sight. The study of literature is an acknowledged 
means of cultivating the memory, and we should not 
pass unnoticed the aid that imaginative literature ren- 
ders to scientific investigation. Every grand deduction 
of science is preceded by vigorous action of the imagi- 
nation. In a letter which I recently received from 
Barnas Sears, LL.D., formerly president of Brown Uni- 
versity, he says: “ Prof. Agassiz told me that when he 
went to Florida, to study the origin of the everglades, 
he took with him only one book, and that.was Goethe’s 
Faust. He wished to excite the imagination in the 
highest degree, that it might conceive of all possibilities. 
His science would confine it to the proper range. ‘ Dis- 
coveries,’ said Agassiz, ‘are made by a sort of inspira- 
tion seizing upon remote analogies and suddenly form- 
ing a picture of reality, by a single glimmer, just as the 
artist forms his ideal.’” 

Tyndall acknowledges his indebtedness to his im- 
agination in making his scientific discoveries. He also 
acknowledges his indebtedness to literature as a means 
of developing his imagination, and of keeping it on the 
alert in scientific investigation. 

In one of his addresses to his pupils we find the fol- 
lowing passages : “ Though hardly authorized to express 
any opinion whatever upon the subject, I nevertheless 
hold the opinion that the proper study of a language is 
an intellectual discipline of the highest kind.” .... - 


“The reading of the works of two men, neither of 
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them imbued with the spirit of modern science, neither 
of them indeed friendly to that spirit, has placed me 
here to-day. These men are the English Carlyle and 
the American Emerson.” Tyndall adds, that “ but for 
these two men” he “ would never have become a phys- 
ical investigator.” 

The majority of the pupils in our schools may not be- 
come inventors, or eminent discoverers of scientific 
truth, yet to understand what has been already discov- 
ered in astronomy, in geology, or in any other depart- 
ment of natural science, requires vigorous use of the 
imagination, One of the best ways to train the imagi- 
nation to accomplish the tasks imposed, even in the 
studies of the common school, is to give it that exercise 
which the reading, the memorizing, and the study of 
excellent poetry are adapted to secure, 

Nor does the study of literature, even the most im- 
aginative, leave the reasoning faculties without exercise. 
Coleridge, in his Biographia Literaria, reveals the value 
of literary culture. He tells us how Bowyer, of Christ’s 
Hospital, had his pupils “read Shakespeare and Milton 
as lessons,” and adds, “I learned from him that poetry, 
even that of the loftiest, and seemingly that of the wild- 
est odes, had a logic of its own as severe as that of 
science, and more difficult, because more subtile, more 
complex, and dependent on more and more fugitive 
causes. In the truly great poets, he would say, there is 
a reason assignable, not only for every word, but for the 
position of every word.” 

Bryant says, “ There is in all true poetry a reference 
to reason in her higher moods and nobler offices, so 
that her jurisdiction is constantly acknowledged and her 
laws kept ever in sight.” 

Again, in a republic, if nowhere else, moral culture 
is one of the most important functions of a public 
school. Under any form of government, social order 
must be secured by the fear of physical force or by the 
self-control of its subjects. The foundation of our free 
civil institutions is the self-control of all the citizens of 
the republic, in accordance with recognized law. The 
governing faculties of the soul belong to the moral na- 
ture. Self-control comes by developing the moral na- 
ture in accordance with principles of right. Literature 
has ever been, and will ever be, in the hands of an 
earnest teacher, an effective means of moral culture. 


It is unnecessary for me to prove that in the employ- 
ment it affords for leisure hours, in the recreation which 
it affords, in the constant aid it furnishes toa true home- 
life, in the delight it brings to the fireside,— 


“ the fixed delights of house and home, 
Friendships that will not break and love that cannot roam ;” 


an appreciation of wholesome literature is one of the 
safeguards of morality, as well as an unfailing source of 
happiness. How many, as the weary hours of evening 
group the family about the fireside, take up the senti- 
ment of Longfellow,— 
“ Come, read to me some poem, 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, 


That shall soothe this restless feeling 
And banish the thoughts of the day. 


Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer.” 

It is unnecessary for me to show that the study of 
literature may be the study of art, by which a correct 
taste is developed and the love of the beautiful strength- 
ened. English art, in a far greater degree than the 
modern art of Italy or of Greece, is embodied in a na- 
tional literature. When the wave of that new intellect- 
ual life named the Rennaissance, sweeping over South- 
ern and Western Europe, reached England, printing 
was already there, and the thought and the aspiration 
of the period found a ready expression in the literature 
of the Elizabethan age, rather than in statuary, paint- 
ing, or architecture. You seek in vain upon the soil of 
England for a Parthenon, but you find a Shakespeare 
in her literature. England can boast but few cathedrals 


that attract the eye of the artist, but she has the sublime 
majesty of many cathedrals in her Paradise Lost. Art, 
embodied in literature, is less sensuous and is less im- 
pressive to the superficial thinker than painting or 
sculpture, but it is more pervasive, reaching in its in- 
fluence the hut of the peasant as well as the palace of 
royalty, and ministering to a nation’s weal as painting, 
sculpture, or architecture even, cannot minister. It was 
fortunate, nay, providential, that the Bible was emphat- 
ically the book during the formative period of English 
literature, furnishing loftier themes and purer ideals 
than ever stirred the soul or stimulated the hand of 
painter or sculptor in the age of Pericles. 

It is needless for me to prove that the appreciative 
study of excellent literature refines and quickens the 
moral faculties. Thus it ministers to character the 
highest and the best product of the family and the 
school. 

If, as that eminent scholar, Sir William Jones, wrote 
upon the blank page in his Bible, “ The Scriptures con- 
tain, independently of a divine origin, more important 
history and finer strains, both of poetry and eloquence, 
than could be collected within the same compass from 
all other books that were ever composed in any age or 
in any idiom,” then the ability to appreciate the excel- 
lences of literature may lead, at least, to an apprecia- 
tion of the marvelous setting of the divine truths of the 
Word of God. 

The importance of the study of literature is recog- 
nized in the large place which Greek and Latin classics 
hold among liberal studies. The thorough study of 
English literature has not yet obtained its proper place 
in our public schools. 

It is not easy to estimate the value of the thought, 
feeling, and endeavor treasured for us in our mother- 
tongue. He who acquaints himself with the best litera- 
ture of a people takes hold of the imperishable thought 
of that people, and introduces himself to their best life. 
The uncertain extent of empire, the splendor of royalty, 
the movements of armies, and the brilliant succession 
of little great men, that pass in review as one considers 
the events of history, all seem dim and insignificant 
when compared with the steady light which a single 
great author throws upon the retreating and shadowy 
past, while he illumes the future even, with prophetic 
glow. 

Chaucer is worth more to us than all the annals of 
his sovereigns. If Spenser’s sweet music had not 
reached us, if Bacon had not appeared as a teacher of 
his own and of all subsequent times, if Shakespeare 
had not given us his almost superhuman revelation of 
human nature, if Milton had not swept from his lyre 
strains that can never die, the Elizabethan period, with 
all its marked political events, would be of secondary 
importance. Literature, robing the material world with 
its associations, imparts to it even, something of the 
beauty and the excellence of our spiritual nature. A 
more than earthly light rests upon the hills and vales 
of Attica. The dun heather and the scattered lakes of 
Scotland take on new beauty from the romance and 
song of Scott. There never was a plainer or more phi- 
losophic truth than that uttered by the poor Scotch car- 
penter, who said that “ it seemed to him that the country 
had grown more beautiful since Burns had written his 
bonnie little songs about it.” What would the hills of 
Judea be to us if stripped of the associations of sacred 
literature? Even the place where one has read, and 
has felt the deep impulse of a truly great and good 
writer, is ever after no common place. The most 
meagre abode, whose fireside has been hallowed by 
communion with the mighty dead, is no vulgar resting- 
place for memory. 

Archdeacon Hare says, “A man should love and 
venerate his native language as the first of his benefac- 
tors ; as the awakener and stirrer of all his thoughts ; 
the frame and mould and rule of his spiritual being ; as 
the great bond and medium of intercourse with his fel- 


lows ; as the mirror in which he sees his own nature, 


and without which he could not even commune with 
himself ; as the image in which the wisdom of God has 
chosen to reveal itself to him.” 


— 


The Telephone. 


Is there any knowing how far this principle of the 
transmission of sounds may be carried ! 

If a man can stand at one end of an “ insulated wire,” 
and whisper in your ear from his standpoint, any num- 
ber of miles away, just what he has for your private 
knowledge, do you suppose he is going to don fur 
coat and mittens, and half freeze in his transit, or swel- 
ter in his linen duster in a hot August sun, to come to 
you? Nota bit of it! His family dinner, his club, or 
his span hold out superior inducements, and his business 
can be done in a twinkling. Open your eyes, and see 
how this will “tell” on railroad travel ! 

Then, again, what will be the use for the public 
singer to be at the expense of silks and satins, to say 
nothing of velvets and diamonds ; and the trouble, too, 
of traveling a hundred or so miles, when she can quietly 
sit, arrayed in calico, if she so pleases, at one end of an 
“insulated wire,” and send the entrancing strains, sweet 
and melodious, over the miles! I have, a theory, too, 
about birds; and hereafter we shall doubtless have 
richer feathered songsters than ever; for when they 
rest on the telegraph wire, and intercept the sweet notes 
from some warbler, these will become incorporated into 
their very being, and transmit themselves to us through 
this new and most graceful medium! Henceforth, let 
us look to our birds! 

Stationers will lose their profits ; for what senseless 
wight would spend time over pen, ink, and paper, when 
an “insulated wire’ at his service could do in a trice 
what his poor fingers have been manipulating over for 
hours! What a stupendous loss to the U. S. Treasury, 
too, if only in the matter of stamps, though I think my- 
self it is about time that that man who invented the 
stamp perforation “let up” on his income ! 

If Zecturers can sit quietly in their study, and send the 
thoughts, brilliant and burning, whizzing over the wire 
to their audiences, can’t you see that Ahysicians come 
in for a large share of grievance, since undue exposure 
on the part of this large class of patients has helped 
immensely to swell their pocket-books ? 

Shoemakers will have to sell out, and corn-doctors must 
cultivate other ac(h)res ! 

But what will tell most in our profession is the mel- 
ancholy fact of the possibility of schools being tanght by 
them! A good-sized telephone, introduced into a school 
building, might, in course of time, be relied on to keep 
our city treasury intact, inasmuch as there would then 
be no need of more than one teacher, who could sit 
placidly in his (or her) office, and through the ever-ready 
“insulated wire,” convey instruction to the masses, 
A police officer or two, sprinkled here and there, 
could keep the requisite order; and thus the army of 
teachers who yearly walk off with so many thousands of 
the city’s money, would be entirely done for ! 

With a viewto what might happen in this direction, 
would it not be well to make early application for a 
telephone, and learn how to use it, thus coming to the 


fore when occasion shall demand ? 
* * « * * * 


This is a grand thing to begin the new century with ; 
and who knows but the inventive genius of the next 
will entirely do away with most things which have made 
the first hundred years of our nation so proud an era in 
the history of time ! 

In considering the capabilities of the telephone, is 
not one to be forgiven who looks upon its power, ap- 
palled? Is amusement the only emotion to be experi- 
enced? As the world goes, one half is always up and 
the other down ; and as regularly as day follows night, 
so regularly does one thing follow another init. Is it 


really any matter which half governs? And may it not 
as well be a telephone as anything else? Next! 
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Boston, Mass., July 12, 18777. 


The Week. 


— Gold closed at 105}. 

— One hundred years ago last Friday, July 6th, the 
British took possession of Ticonderoga under General 
Burgoyne. 

— The latest intelligence from Asiatic Turkey is so 
mixed, that it is impossible to give the exact state of 
affairs in Armenia. It is probable that the Russians 
have suffered some temporary defeats. 

— In European Turkey a conflict seems imminent. 
The Czar has decided to cross the Danube in person, 
and direct the war. 

— There was a great review of French troops on 
Sunday, June 8th, near Paris, by President MacMahon, 
and fears are expressed that they will interfere with the 
coming election against the interests of the Republic. 

— Great assemblies of educators at Montpelier and 
Baltimore, this week. 

— Pius 1X. was seriously sick on Sunday last. 


In the next number of THE JouRNAL, we shall pub- 
lish a full account of the proceedings of the American 
Institute of Instruction, now in session in Montpelier, 
Vt. This will enable the friends of education who were 
not able to be present, to learn what was said and done 
at this important meeting. 


Tue general meeting of the American Social Science 
Association, for 1877, will be held at Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., commencing Tuesday evening, S¢f¢. 4th, with 
the annual address by the president, David A. Wells, 
Esq., and will continue through the sth, 6th, and 7th, 
with sectional meetings, as well as general sessions day 
and evening. The papers will be by some of the lead- 
ing educators and philanthropists of the country. Rev. 
Dr. Woolsey, of New Haven, Ct., will read a paper on 
“ Legal Education ;” D. F. Lincoln, of Boston, one on 
“The Ventilation and Warming of Schools,” and another 
on “The Half-Time System of Education.” There 
will also be one on “Health and Study.” Mrs. A. C. 
Martin, of Otis Place School, Boston, will speak on the 
“Danger and Health of Girls from Imperfect Early 
Training” ; and Dr. E. S. Loring will discuss the ques- 
tion, “Is the Intellectual World becoming Myopic?” 
Later, we shall be able to give the programme at length 
of this interesting meeting. 


WE read in the signs of the times, and in the work of 
the National Association, a determination to move for- 
ward all along the lines, and the first element in this 
Onward movement is unity of action. This must come 


not from clansbip, but from fellowship ; not from legal 
uniformity, but from united individuality. The West 
differs in its thought and methods from the East, the 
North from the South, the central from the border 
States. What we want is the application of certain 
great principles to the solution of problems, local, sec- 
tional, and national. The South needs the aid, advice, 
and sympathy which the liberal men of the North and 
West can so generously give. The North needs to be 
brought into a larger acquaintance with the wants and 
the difficulties which Southern educators feel and ex- 
press. To know what we ourselves need, we must 
study the needs and experiences of our fellows, in all 
their varied forms. Only let us come to the study 
with the spirit of the French motto, ‘ Liberty, fraternity, 
equality.’ 


Every effort made to increase the efficiency of the 

public schools, and other means of education, deserves 
the earnest sympathy and hearty aid of all who love 
their country, and desire the perpetuity of those prin- 
ciples upon which a republican government is founded. 
It is not enough to give quiet assent to the importance 
of universal education, or to feel that because we have 
good systems of public instruction in general, the work 
will be properly done by the machinery of boards of 
education, school committees, or by any of the provis- 
ions sanctioned or required by law. What is needed 
to-day in New England, and probably throughout the 
whole country, is an arousing and guiding of public 
sentiment in relation to the fractica/ interests of edu- 
cation. We want a grand revival of educational forces. 
There is too much apathy in regard to the vital inter- 
ests which are involved in systems and methods of in- 
struction, in order to secure the best education which 
our schools can be made to impart. 
Believing in the necessity of taking immediately ac- 
tive and earnest steps to awaken the public mind, we 
notice with great satisfaction the “new departure” of 
the secretary and agents of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, in organizing the school officers in different 
sections of the State into associations, such as have 
been recently formed in Hampden and Norfolk counties. 
The need of a new and thorough consideration of the 
proper functions and duties of school committees, in 
the relation they sustain to the practical work of our 
schools, we hold to be most timely. We are firmly of 
the opinion, that while the school committees have im- 
portant duties to perform, as indicated by the statutes 
of the State, that they have exhausted their capabilities 
of carrying forward the work, and are not able to grap- 
ple with the practical problems of the present educa- 
tional era, and guide the teachers in their detailed daily 
work, and make the wisest use of the money expended, 
so as to secure to the young the best education which 
the public schoois can be made to furnish. 

The time has come when our schools should be su- 
perintended and controlled by skillful and profession- 
ally-trained persons, who are competent to work out in 
detail such courses of study and methods of instruction 
as are based upon the true order of the development of 
the faculties of the mind: when the immediate work 
of directing the educational forces should be committed 
to the hands of those who have made the work of men- 
tal training a professional study, and who are able from 
special scientific culture and experience to guide our 
teachers as experts. 

An enthusiastic friend of education, Hon. Chas. Fran- 
cis Adams, Jr., recently said that “ the era of school com- 
mittees had passed, and the day of school superintendents 
had dawned.” While this may be an extreme view of the 
matter, yet we believe that the school committees, as 
the representatives of the people, will best promote the 
interests of practical education by delegating the work 
of preparing courses of instruction, and supervising the 
methods of teaching, to those who, by special training, 
are qualified to perform these duties theoretically and 
practically. 
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We confidently expect that this “ew movement, in- 
augurated by Secretary Dickinson in Massachusetts, in 
bringing the school officers together to discuss and 
consider their relations and duties to the schools of the 
State, will be productive of great good, and create a 
public sentiment that will revive the interests of the 
masses, in the necessity of securing skilled educators, 
not only in Massachusetts, but throughout the country. 
This will lead to a higher appreciation of the noble and 
responsible work to be accomplished by the genuine 
normal school ; and we hope to influence our legislators 
to furnish the means requisite to prepare professionally- 
trained teachers and competent superintendents to have 
charge of our schools. 

Now is a very favorable time for the trained edu- 
cator to come to the front, and lead the forces in the 
grand conflict with ignorance. ‘These trained profes- 
sional supervisors should not only come between the 
school committees and the teacher, but they should 
exert by their intelligent action a direct influence upon 
the community, quickening the pulses of the masses in 
the interests of popular education,— holding public 
meetings in each of the municipalities, and explaining 
to the people, so far as practicable, the aims and ends 
to be secured. Such action will tend to increase the 
efficiency of the school committees, and secure the 
sympathy and codperation of the parents for the best 
practical methods of instruction. 


The Child a Native Learner. 


The child is by nature, and from necessity, a learner. 
He does not owe that trait to your art of teaching. 
Whether you teach him or not, he will be learning some- 
thing. He begins the work before your skill and fidelity 
can reach him. He carries on in directions unsus- 
pected by your sagacity, and beyond your methods and 
curriculums. He is himself unconscious of the scope 
and drift of his own restless activity. Blind, and not 
blind, he sees what he does, but with no true insight, 
no discovery of what lies beyond. His self-active mind 
instinctively craves knowledge ; the objects of surround- 
ing life spontaneously stimulate that activity, and afford 
it native supplies ; his associations either blunt or 
sharpen his desires, and quicken or retard his prog- 
ress ; while his aroused curiosity, or his growing needs, 
nerve him up to persist in his researches. 

The teacher in the school, then, is in no sense a 
pioneer. He does not make the beginning. A higher 
worker he may be, but an after-worker, for all that. 
Something he has to accept as fixed before he comes 
into the field. Amidst that, upon it, and with it, he 
has himself to work. Nature has got the start of him, 
will keep it in spite of him, and will allow him a true 
snecess only as he grants her that. That is to say, he 
is blinder than the child himself, if he does not pros- 
ecute his work with the footsteps of Nature always in 
view ; if he does not detect her aims, and avail himself 
of her advances. The soil under his foot is not alto- 
gether virgin. It has already its quick energies and 
native growths. Nor are the latter wholly alien and 
hostile. A few doubtless are false and hurtful ; but of 
the rest, some, while temporary, are fertilizing in their 
very decay and disappearance ; and others are them- 
selves, if rightly cultivated, parent to the noblest har- 
vests. To know and accept this; and to discriminate 
between the good and evil of this wilder growth ; 
shrewdly to eradicate the one, generously to stimulate 
the other ; and by unsuspected art, to insinuate newer 
and richer and more enduring growths, until the whole 
becomes like the first garden of the Lord. 

Clear as all this is to the true educator, we fear the 
amount of it known to the larger number of our teach- 
ers, is no nearer a respectable and adequate supply 
than was the famous Falstaffian shirt a sufficient in- 
tegumentary outfit for his ragged regiment. What is 
worse, we fear that the nakedness of their primary pro- 


fessional knowledge is not even, as the deficiency was 
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in his case, a sufficient cause of concern to provoke 
self-satirizing confession. For the most part the want 
is not even dreamed of. ; 

Here comes in the need for more widely diffused 
light, and more omnipresent professional stimulus. It 
is not enough that the schoolmaster “is abroad in the 
land.” The educational journal, the institute lecturer, 
the right normal-school instructor, must be still more 
abroad. And not so much with ear-tickling fancies, 
oratorical descants on the dignity of teaching, or plati- 
tudinous methods for rudimental instruction ; rather, 
with more trenchant assault upon the prevailing igno- 
rance of the true philosophy of mental development 
and discipline, and of the true professional grasp and 
spirit of the teacher. “A whip for the horse, a bridle 
for the ass, and a rod for the fool’s back,” saith the an- 
cient Wise Man. So among teachers, some need an 
arousing and quickening touch ; others demand an iron 


curb for their pertinacious conceit ; and others again, 
an unsparing rod for their senseless meddling with a 
calling for which neither nature, study, nor supernat- 
ural grace, have given them an atom of fitness. J. 


Colonus, the Birthplace of Sophocles. 


In a recent number of one of the religious periodicals, 
there is an admirable article from the pen of Prof. J. 
L. Lincoln, of Brown University, on Sophocles. The 
reading of this article has remifided me of a visit made 
a few years since to Colonus, the birthplace of the cel- 
ebrated tragic poet, whose writings have, for so many 
centuries, charmed and delighted the classical scholar. 

It was a beautiful day in April that I took the steamer 
Danube, at Messina, in Sicily, and after a sail of some 
two days over the smooth waters of the Mediterranean, 
reached Pirzeus, the harbor of Athens. In a day or 
two, after we were settled in our new home, it was pro- 
posed that an excursion be made to Eleusis, which would 
occupy nearly the whole of one day. I find no words 
to express the pleasure I experienced on that bright, 
sunny spring morning, as we drove out of the city. At 
every turn we found something to remind us-of scenes 
and incidents which the study of the classics had indel- 
ibly engraved on the memory. To the south of us was 
the Acropolis, surmounted with the magnificent ruins 
of the Parthenon. Hard by the Acropolis was the 
Areopagus, the Pnyx, and a little to the west, the well- 
preserved temple of Theseus. On the east, and south- 
east, were the marble quarries of Pentelicus, and the 
towering summit of Hymetus. On our left were the 
themorable waters of the Bay of Salamis, and the island 
of A®gina, on the northeast of which may still be seen 
the remarkable ruins of the temple of Jupiter Panhel- 
lenes. To say that we were a little excited, is saying 
what is emphatically the truth. We might be pardoned 
if we returned thanks to ponderous old Dr. Johnson 
for that well-known passage in the Zour to the Hebrides : 
“Whatever withdraws us from the power of our senses ; 
whatever makes the past, the distant, or the future pre- 
dominate over the present, advances us in the dignity 
of thinking beings.” I am sure we all felt not a little 
“advanced ” as we rode on amid such scenes as every- 
where met our eye. 

We halted for an half hour at the home of the old 
hero Academus, less than a mile from Athens, and 
walked over the site where once Plato taught his dis- 
ciples. A short distance from the “groves of Plato” 
's Colonus, once a village built upon and around the 
little hill upon which my eye was now resting. 
Here Sophocles was born, B. C. 495. His name is 
always associated with that of Aischylus, who was thirty 
years his senior, and with that of Euripides, his junior 
by fifteen years, There is very little, apart from the 
natural scenery, to indicate the charm with which the 
Village of Colonus was once invested. What it was in 
the olden times, we learn from one of the plays of 
Sophocles, the “ CEdipus Coloneus.” The poet seems 


to have taken special delight in depicting the beauty of|g 


his birth-place. CE&dipus, the unhappy king of Thebes: 


driven into exile, a poor, blind wanderer, accompanied 
by his daughter, Antigone, has reached the neighbor- 
hood of Colonus. The chorus in the play is repre- 
sented as addressing him thus: “Thou hast come, O 
stranger, to the seats of this land renowed for the steed ; 
to seats the fairest on earth, the chatby Colonus ; where 
the vocal nightingale, chief abounding, trills her plain- 
tive notes in the green dells, tenanting the dark-hued 
ivy, and the leafy grove of the god, untrodden, teeming 
with fruits, impervious to the sun, and unshaken by 
every storm. And ever, day by day, the narcissus with 
its beautiful clusters, bursts into bloom by heaven’s dew, 
the ancient coronet of the mighty goddesses, and the 
saffron with golden ray ; nor do the sleepless founts of 
Cephisus, that wander through the fields, fail, but ever 
each day it rushes over the plains with its limpid wave, 
fertilizing the earth ; nor have the choirs of the muses 
loathed this clime ; nor Venus, too, of the golden rein.” 

The cultivated Greek looked at everything with a 
poetic eye, and without doubt the delicate imagination 
of Sophocles threw a charm over the scenes he so much 
loved, which our colder, more severe western taste 
might not have discerned. Judging, however, from my 
own memories of what I saw on that pleasant spring 
morning when I stood on what was once the site of 
Colonus, the description of the poet did not fall below 
the reality. The natural scenery alone, which has not 
materially changed, is peculiarly attractive as seen 
under the soft sky of a Grecian clime, while the associ- 
ations which cluster about the place give to it a special 
interest in the eye of the scholar. Sophocles was not 
far from sixteen years of age when the battle of Sa- 
lamis was fought on the celebrated bay of that name, 
lying a few miles west of Colonus. It is not easy to 
realize how great must have been the excitement which, 
at the time the contest was going on, stirred the hearts 
of the susceptible Greeks. What hope that the little 
navy, under the guidance of even so skillful a leader as 
Themistocles, could gain a victory over the mighty hosts 
of the Persians. And if defeat was to be their lot by 
sea, as it had been by land, how dismal the prospect 
which lay before them! But the skill and bravery of 
Themistocles and his associates turned the tide of for- 
tune, and Greece was saved. On the day when the 
well-earned victory was to be celebrated, the poet of 
Colonus, then but a mere lad, was chosen, on account of 
the beauty of his person, and the grace of his manners, 
to lead the chorus in dance and song, as they rendered 
thanks to the gods who had given them the victory. 

The late President Felton, in his “ Familiar Letters,” 
alludes to his visit to the birthplace of Sophocles: 
“Yesterday I walked out to the Academy and Colo- 
nus. At the latter spot, I read the “(£dipus Colo- 
neus” of Sophocles entirely through. Certainly, this is 
the most exquisite of his pieces. I wish you would 
read the translation, and imagine how it would strike 
you, if read on the top of white Colonus, with the 
whole city of Athens in view, and the site of the temple 
of the Furies, where CEdipus mysteriously died, open- 
ing a dark chasm into which he may readily be imag- 
ined to have vanished from mortal sight. The bright 
Attic sun, the olive groves still covering the Academy, 
the birds singing (though not the nightingale, so beau- 
tifully described in the splendid choral ode), the Acrop- 
olis, the Theban road still passing by the foot of the 
hill, revive the scenes of Sophocles, though the groves 
of Colonus and the temples of Neptune and Prome- 
theus have disappeared. There is but one tree on the 
hill; but the soil is filled with bits of marble, the 
crumbling fragments of former splendor.” 

To your readers whose tastes lead them in the direc- 
tion of classical studies, let me commend the article of 
Professor Lincoln, to which I have referred. If it be 
not their good fortune, as it was mine, to visit the birth- 
place of the great Attic poet, they may be able, at least, 
to catch somewhat of his spirit, and in imagination look 
upon the scenery which did its part in moulding the 
enius which has left an impress on works which will 


never be suffered to die. J. Ce & 


The Dresden Training School. 


The prospectus for the current year of the Dresden 
Normal School for kindergartners and child-nurses, in- 
dicates that this institution is conducted under the aus- 
pices of the General Educational Association of the 
city, and has among its directors Superintendent 
Kunath and the Baroness von Marenholtz-Biilow. The 
full course of study in this school may occupy three 
years, and there are three divisions, of which the first 
and second train kindergartners, and the third Froe- 
bel’s child-nurses. The first and second divisions are 
also open to those young ladies who seek to obtain a 
general advanced education, with a special knowledge 
of the science and art of teaching, without wishing to 
devote themselves entirely to the profession of the kin- 
dergartner. In all the German schools of this class, the 
opportunity thus offered is embraced by a large number, 
constantly increasing, who practice the profession thus 
acquired only with their own children subsequently. 

The classification of the scholars in the separate di- 
visions depends upon the result of the examination for 
admission, in which, for divisions one and two, a certifi- 
cate of graduation from a high school, and for division 
three, that from a grammar school is required. 

In divisions one and two the studies are, the science 
and art of teaching, especially with the application of 
Froebel’s principles to the education of the earliest child- 
hood ; the elements of anatomy, physiology and the sci- 
ence of health ; lessons in natural history ; the elements of 
mathematics, with the application of Froebel’s occupation 
gifts ; German language, with guidance in the art of story- 
telling and in object-lessons ; the theory and practice 
of Froebel’s occupations ; drawing, singing, the round 
games, and gymnastics. In addition to the above, 
there must be regular visits to the different kindergar- 
ten, to introduce the pupil to the practical work. The 
studies for the third division are, personal care of the 
child ; German, with instruction in reading aloud, tell- 
ing stories, and object-lessons ; the occupations of the 
kindergarten ; the elements of natural history ; as well 
as instruction in household occupations, as washing, 
ironing, mending, etc. The scholars of this division 
also visit kindergarten and play-schools. 

The course of study for each division covers a year’s 
time, and begins and ends with Easter. Those pupils 
who enter divisions one or two before they are fifteen 
years old, are required to take a two years’ course 
though they are relieved the second year from paying 
tuition. At the end of the year there is, for divisions 
one and two, the public examination, to which only 
those scholars are admitted who have attended the 
instruction regularly, and who are at least sixteen years 
old. Upon passing a satisfactory examination, which 
is thorough, and sometimes occupies several days, the 
graduate receives a diploma, signed by the faculty and 
teachers of the school. ‘The pupils of the third divis- 
ion are also examined at the end of the year, and if 
found qualified, receive certificates as child-nurses. 
Those of the first and second divisions pay eighty 
marks a year tuition, and those of the third, twenty-four 
marks. 

The course of study at the Dresden School is much 
the same as that at Berlin, where were graduated, after 
a two years’ course of study, in 1869, Miss Susie Pol- 
lock, a successful kindergarten now at the head of a 


prosperous and well conducted kindergarten in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and in 1868, Fraulein Anna Held, now 
upon the third year of her kindergarner at Nashua, N. H. 
Each of these ladies receive a limited number of pupils 
to train for kindergartners, without, however, making 
any pretense of equaling or “improving” upon the es- 
tablished training schools of Germany. Those in 
America who are interested in the kindergarten, may 
be able to judge something of the German normal 
schools, not only from their course of study, but also 
from the work of their graduates in this country as well, 
among whom are also found Alma Kriege, now re- 
turned to Germany, and Mrs. John Kraus-Boelte, now 
conducting a successful kindergarten and training school 


in New York. 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


THE SPELLING REFORM, FROM A PUBLISHER'S 
STANDPOINT. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

In the report on spelling adopted by the American Philological 
Association, at its last annual meeting, is the following: “The 
ideal of an alphabet is that every sound should have its own un- 
varying sign and every sign, its own unvarying sound.” . . . . 
“The Roman alphabet is so widely and so firmlyestablished in 
use among the leading civilized nations that it cannot be displaced ; 
in adapting it to improved use for English, the efforts of scholars 
should be directed towards its use with uniformity and in conform- 
ity with other nations.” 

At the International Convention for the amendment of the Eng- 
lish orthography, which met in Philadelphia last year, the commit- 
tee on new letters for the phonetic alphabet reported, that “ they 
arrange the vowel letters, so far as they deem advisable, in pairs, 
short and long, and propose that the long shall be formed from 
the short by a slight modification ; for instance, an added stroke, so 
an indentation, and use the old forms for short letters.” 

Looking through Dr. March’s admirable address, delivered be- 
fore the Spelling-Reform Convention, I find the following sugges- 
tions as to how best to inaugurate and carry out the reform in the 
use of the new letters. He says: “It is thought that it will be 
hard to introduce this scheme ; that the printers cannot use it for 
want of types, and that no one can read it without study. These 
objections have force against the sudden use of the whole scheme, 
but may be met by its gradual introduction and by temporary ex- 
pedients. Three lines of movement are needed: one to render 
the new types familiar to the public, a second to carry out a sys- 
tem of uniform use of all the letters, a third to drop silent letters. 
Something may be done in each line at once, but the first naturally 

leads the way. The new letters may be substituted for the old 
ones which they resemble, when the old ones have the intended 
sound, without embarrassing any reader ; and when the new letters 
have become familiar, they can be gradually used wherever their 
sounds occur.” 

Wishing to aid the movement in Dr. March's first line, and 
looking at the reform through a publisher’s eyes, I began to search 
for an alphabet which should fulfill the conditions above required ; 
at the same time remembering that many of my patrons are indif- 
ferent, if not hostile to the reform, that “an altered orthography 
will be unavoidably offensive to those who are first called upon to 
use it,” and that, hence, I must not introduce to my readers any 
very unusual-looking characters. If the hat and boots are new, 
the coat and pants must have a familiar look ; nor must I allow 
Mr. E. to come in on his head and claim that he is Mr. W. 

I have applied the Darwinian theory of “ selection” to the many 
new and excellent forms of letters suggested, and have “ evolved ” 
an alphabet that I am willing to introduce to my readers, believing 
that they will not be shocked by the acquaintance. If this alpha- 
bet does not substantiate another of Mr. Darwin’s theories,—“ the 
survival of the fittest,” — I trust it will prove to be, at least, the 
“ connecting link” to something better. 

PROPOSED ALPHABET, 


VOWELS AND DIPTHONGS. 


i tasinmit, mit; me, me. 
ea “ met, met; mate, mate. 
as “ ims fat; fare, fare. 
aa “ ask, ask ; arm, arm. 
vv * but,  bvt; burn, burn. 
ea “ not, * net; nor, nor. 
@ “ obey, obey; note, note. 
uu “ pull, pull; rude, rude. 

i “ pine,  pjne; 

ei “ noise, noise; 

au “ house, hause; 

y “ music, mysic. 


Some of these letters are not as symmetrical as I could wish, 
for I was obliged to cut them into shape with a jack-knife: and I 
am not as handy with that implement as was Jim Fenton, who, 
when asked by the doctor if he had ever seen a “ pineal gland,” 
responded promptly, “I make ’em! I whittle ’em out evenin’s, ye 
know.” But let some punch-cutting artist take them in hand, and 
I believe there will be such a strong family resemblance to the old 
letters, that they will say,—‘ Behold, our long lost brothers, come 
home to help us.” 

It will be noticed that my vowel-scheme differs from the score 
or more submitted to the Philological Association, especially in 
the characters used to represent the long sound of ¢ as in me, and 
the sounds of # as in but and burn, In most of the other alpha- 
bets long ¢ is represented by some form of i, and short ~ by a 
turned ¢, thus 9, With these types one would print as follows: 
Thi boy may bi hengry bat hi mast not iat thi not. 

If I should so use or misuse types in my publications, my read- 
ers would have reason to think I had introduced a new language, 

or that the letters had been on a spree. But I could print,— 
The boy may be hungry, but he must not eat the nut ; 
and have the change scarcely noticed. 

I fear that the idea of a continental vowel-basis is pushed too 


e 


far,—so far, that the common people will not follow, and we pub- 
lishers cannot use the alphabet. As the English people must inaugu- 
rate and complete this spelling reform, and must bear all the brunt 
of the battle, why not, as far as possible, give them their old 
familiar weapons to fight with? Why insist that the long sound 
of ¢ shall be represented, at least in this initial stage of the reform, 
by the continental #? Is not this character, 2 superior in every 
respect? There is enough of the continental é in the first part, 
and of the English ¢ in the last part, to satisfy both parties. Let 
us unite on this character. 

Again, it will be impossible for us to use a turned ¢ for the 
sounds of « in the words bat and barn. We must have some- 
thing that looks like the old ~, Iam aware that the sound of w 
in burn is now represented by many other letters and combina- 
tions, as in the words Aer, fir, odur, sabre, earth, etc., etc. ; but in 
the character I propose for this sound, one can see suggestions of 
nearly all of them, These three letters seem to me to fulfill all 
the conditions required, and I hope they will be adopted. 

This spelling reform, at its best, is a bitter pill to the great mass 
of the people, and if we expect success, the pill must be sugar- 
coated and homceopathic in size. The change must be very grad- 
ual, with letters which are familiar and attractive. 

The first great want is types with which to acquaint our readers 
with the new letters. These will be forthcoming as soon as there 
is a demand for them. Type-founders will make new punches, if 
they can sellthe type. Four dollars will pay foranew punch. Fifty 
dollars will supply punches for the new vowels in the lower-case 
of the most frequently used fonts. Nor will this change of types 
be so expensive to the publishers of magazines, and books, and 
newspapers, as is supposed. The life of ordinary type under the 
press will not average more than three years, We are constantly 
purchasing more or less new type, to supply the wear and tear of 
the old. As all the old vowel-letters will be used in the new spell- 
ing, no types need be thrown away. If publishers favorable to 
this reform will expend a few dollars for one new letter, and will 
begin to use it, all the rest will follow in due time. 

We are all awaiting the action of the American Philological 
Association, and of the Spelling-Reform Association, at their next 
annual meetings. With the endorseiment of such bodies, repre- 
senting the best scholarship of the country, we could present these 
new letters to our readers, and confidently expect to have our 
drafts on their prejudices }*nored. O. C. BLACKMER, 

Prest. Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Pub. Co. 

Chicago, Jil., Fune, 1877. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


To the Editor of The Fournal: 

I noticed a column in THE JOURNAL of April 19, devoted to 
answers to inquiries, as to the “ Best Books for Teachers.” I be- 
lieve that teaching is a profession, and that teachers, like all pro- 
fessional persons, should pursue a course of reading with special 
reference to their particular profession. But I apprehend that 
many, especially young teachers, trust too implicitly to reading for 
success. Not every young man who reads /aw can plead success- 
fully the case of another; not every one who reads ¢heo/ogy can be 
an acceptable preacher of the gospel. Soin our profession: not 
all the books ever written on education, or the principles of teach- 
ing, can make a hearty, thorough, and successful teacher,—they 
are aids, I will not deny. , 

I have read with profit Orcutt’s “ Manual,” Page's “ Theory 
and Practice of Teaching,” etc. I also peruse with pleasure the 
columns of THE-JoURNAL; but back of all these, there must be 
common sense, natural ability, and a sincere love for the work, other- 
wise school-teaching will be a farce, and one’s life so spent will 
prove little less than a failure. E. M. P. 

GRAMMAR,—PARSING. 


In THE JOURNAL of June 14, 1877, the following sentences are 
submitted for analysis and parsing : ; 

(1) “ The commander, on the whole, was more than satisfied with 
the results of the campaign.” The words more than, when taken 
together, but ot separately, add an idea to the predicate; hence 
they are parsed together as an adverb, 

(2) “ More than a hundred children’s children rode on his knee.” 
More is an adjective pronoun, subject of the sentence; than a hun- 
dred children’s children is an adjective phrase, limiting more ; than 
is a preposition, governing children, 

(3) “‘ Something more than fortune joined your loves.” Meaning, 
something desides fortune. More than, parsed together as a prep- 
osition governing fortune; more than jortune, an adjective phrase, 
limiting something. 

(4) “Is he an orator? He is more than that.” More is an ad- 
jective in predicate, limiting He ; than that, an adverbial phrase, 
modifying more ; than, a preposition, governing that. 

(5) ** Both analyses are something /ess than satisfactory.” Both 
analyses are less,—something less, or somewhat less, etc. Less is 
an adjective in predicate, limiting analyses, and is modified by the 
adverbial word, something, and the adverbial phrase, than satisfac 
tory ; than, a preposition. 

(6) “ I have shown you little more than the outline of this scene.” 
More is am adjective pronoun, object of shown, and limited by the 
adjective phrase, than the outline, etc., of which than is a preposi- 


tion governing outline ; little, an adjunct of more. 


(7) “ His fame as an orator was great.” 

(8) “ Satan is with great art described as owning his adversary to 
be Almighty.” In each of the last two sentences, as is a preposition : 
in the one ease, governing the noun orator, making an adjective 
phrase of fame; in the other, governing the participial substan. 
tive phrase, making, in all, an adverbial phrase of és described. It 
is seldom necessary to supply “ellipsis.” Parse according to 
the meaning of the sentences as they stand. A phrase, or a sen- 
tence, as well as a word, may be an adjective, adverb, or even a 
substantive used as a noun. W. H. Ropertson, 

Waterloo, Ia., Fune 19, 1877. 

WORDS AND PHRASES ( Continued ). 


“Mind your P's and Q's.”"—It was the custom in Scotch ale. 
houses to keep accounts on the wall of the room. Under a cus- 
tomer’s name were the letters P and Q. If he purchased a pint 
of ale a straight mark was made under P., if a quart, under Q. 
It would be quite natural for the purchaser to say to the seller, as 
he made the charge, “ Mind your P’s and Q’s”: that is, don’t 
charge me for a quart when I have had only a pint. Or the seller 
might naturally say to a delinquent customer, “ Mind your P’s and 
(’s ; do you see how large a score there already is against you ?” 


Spinster,—In England unmarried ladies are called spinsters, 
Formerly it was a maxim that a young woman was not marriage- 
able till she had spun herself a set of body, table, and bed-linen. 
If such a rule prevailed with us, it would result in more spinning 
or Jess marrying. 

“Up to snuff”’—A London tobacco and snuff dealer was doing 
a very good business, especially with sailors. In course of time 
one “ Farr” opened a shop opposite, and his sign read, ‘* The best 
snuff and tobacco by Farr.” The sign drew customers, which be- 
ing observed by the old dealer, he caused this inscription to be 
placed upon his sign, “Far better snuff and tobacco than the best 
snuff and tobacco by Farr.” It was said of him that “ he was up 
to snuff.” 

Dun.—An English bailiff named Joe Dan, gained quite a noto- 
riety for his success in collecting debts, and when people found it 
hard to collect their dues it was common to say, “ Why don’t you 
send Dun after them,” or “‘ Dun them.” 

“By hook or by crook.” — There has been much written in rela- 
tion to the origin of this phrase, which is so often used. One ref- 
erence was to two noted surveyors,—Hook and Crook,—who were 
employed to re-establish property lines after the great fire in Lon- 
don, in 1666. Still another refers it to two noted lawyers by the 
names of Hook and Crook, employed in relation to these bound- 
aries. - But we believe the true origin is to be found in a MS. of 
1618, in which it is stated that when “ Henry II. landed in Ireland, 
in 1172, it was at a place in the Bay of Waterford called ye Crook 
over against*ye Hook.” The idea is that there are two passages 
into this bay, and if one is not passable, the entrance may be made 
by the other; so that by “ ye Hook or by ye Crook” vessels may 
find passage. C.N, 

ANSWERS TO QUERIES (in Fournal of Fune 7). 
“A FROBLEM” AND “ SOLVE THIS.” 

I know no direct solution, but here is an indirect one to “A 
Problem” : 

I. y must be greater than z, else the first given equation would 
give a larger number on the right side than the second. 

2. x and y must both be whole numbers, else the right side of 
each given equation would be a fraction. The only whole num- 
bers whose square is less than 11 are I, 2, and 3. If« were =1, 
y would, according to the first given equation, be = 6, which 
would not answer the second; if x is assumed to be = 2, y must 
be = 3. and this proves to be the case. 

In a similar way the solution of the problem “ Solve This” can 
be found to be x = 2, and y=2. . 


iss 
Now solve this : 


“ LATITUDE.” 

The earth being flattened at the poles, every meridian is less 
curved there than at the equator ; hence a degree near the poles be- 
longs to a larger circle than one near the equator, and is conse- 
quently larger. 

“ TRANSITIVE OR INTRANSITIVE.” 

Give your pupils several sentences on this pattern: (a) “ The 
boy broke the stick;” (4) “ The stick was broken by the boy,” 
and they will soon understand, (1) that every passive sentence can 
be changed to an active one; (2) that passive voice always implies 
transitive action, and (3) that only a transitive verb is capable of a 
passive voice. As the pupils readily understand that the sen- 
tence (a) and (4) differ only in form, but not in sense, it will 
not be difficult to make them also understand that in sentence (4) 
the stick is, though grammatically the subject, still in reality (#.¢., 
logically) the object of the action,—that is, of the verb dreaé, and 
that therefore this verb is here also transitive. kK. 

Boston, June, 1877. 

—_—o—— 
“SPELLING REFORM” ; FOR SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 

A young lady, just out of an academy, had engaged her first 
school in a rural district. She had taken especial pains to fit her- 


self in the correct use of language, spelling, etc , expecting a severe 


i 
| 
| 


examination at the hands of the committee on those subjects. The 
ordeal being passed, behold ! she receives a “ certificate,” of which 
the following is an exact copy (names omitted) : 
N. H., May 14, 1877. 

This Certifies that Miss ———— is well qualified to instruct the 
youth in reading, spelling, writeing, English grammer, Arithemetic, 
And the elements of geography, And history. 

S. S. Commirree of ———. 


—And this, too, in enlightened New England, and not a thousand 
miles from one of New Hampshire’s thriving academies. 
N. Y. B. 
MATHEMATICAL, 

Will you give space for the following solution of the equations, 
e+y=7 
x=Il, 
>th? The method was originated by myself, and is general for all 
equations of this class, and can even be extended to the solution 
of all equation of the third and fourth degrees. 


2 = 
Solution.— 2 13 te: These are the equations of two par- 


which appears as a problem in your paper of June 


abolas which intersect each other in four points, the codrdinates 
of each of which must satisfy the above equations. If we denote 
the values of x by x’, x”, x’, x”, respectively, we will have,— 


=3 


/ / 7 = 
x 7—-V 1—V7—V 11-V 7 =2, whence 


/ 


/ 
ete, Vir = —1.848, = 3.584 


ete. $V 74+V 114 V7 = — 3.283, — 3.779 
Atlanta, Ga., 11, 1877. M. Erwin. 


—“M. J. G.” will find a solution of his equations, 
in THE JOURNAL of Dec. 25, 1875. 
“C. R. B.’s” equations, on p. 267, Vol. V., No. 23,—viz. : 
2 = 
can be solved as follows : 
Subtracting (1) from (2), xy —y =2, 


And I= 


Substituting this in (1), and clearing of fractions, 
— x? —6x+8=0; 
Or, (x —2) (x?-++2—4)=0, and 
Cambridge, Fune 9, 1877. W. F. B. 
TEACHING ALGEBRA. 


I presume that every teacher of Algebra has been mortified to 
find his pupils /ame in the fundamental processes, long after it has 
been taken for granted that they were thoroughly mastered. This 
is especially true of Long Division. Pupils who have become ex- 
pert in Quadratic Equations often find themselves unable to solve 
a difficult example in Division. There is a reason for this. The 
examples for solution in all our text-books are very unsatisfactory. 
To remedy this, I have prepared a list for my own use, which I 
have found very valuable. I send them to THE JOURNAL for 
publication, in the belief that they will be welcome to many class- 
rooms. Let any teacher who thinks they are superfluous, try one 
of the more difficult, without any preliminary drill, on his ad- 
vanced class. They all come out even. 

Paterson, N. F., Fune 4, 1877. 


I. Divide a® + 45 by ail + 
+3a7? + 1, 

2, Divide —20rx3 — — 8ox-+-1 by 
+ 3003 + +1. 

3. Divide +- 4x3 —2x%—1 by 4x3 + 

4. Divide 48a + shy by 
58, 

6. Divide a'° +- 16a+ — 5a? — 15a — 5 by at+ 2a3— 


3@ 


Wo. B. RIDENOUR. 


7. Divide 174% y? — by 

8. Divide m'°—6m3 + sm—2 by m+-+- 2m — 3m—2. 
295+ +- 6243 +- by d+ -+- 

10. Divide af 4 4 — by att — 
+ 


be A reader of our dialogue, What's in a Name? sends us this 
pate word-puzzle : There is a village in California, now called 
i fer fe The Spanish name was Los Animas. The present 
tol € has come from the given original, and by a very natural phi- 
ogical process, Will some one tell us how ? 
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FAREWELL CLASS SONG. 


Rose-leaves are dropping, soft and slow, 
Warning us we must part, 
As in the summers of long ago, 
The’ve whispered to many a listening heart : 
But again, with the south wind’s gentle breath, 
Roses will open their petals gay; 
Despite of their seeming death, 
’Tis we who are passing away. 


Violets bloomed for maids of yore,— 
Treasures the spring showered down 
At the feet of others,—and evermore 
The gentians empurple the meadows brown : 
Maples still scatter their mystical keys 
Yielding the secrets of fairyland, 
Unchanged and unchanging,—these 
We leave to the stranger’s hand. 


Treasures more fragrant far are ours, 
Born of our school-time sweet ; 
Out of the clouds of our parting, showers 
Of blessings may fall at our lingering feet. 
Gladness and sweetness of earlier years, 
All of our Father’s rich bounty tell 
In a rainbow of smiles and tears, 
Scenes we have loved,— Farewell ! 


EsTELLE MINERVA HatTcH, 
Wheaton Seminary, Fune, 1877. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 

PORTLAND.—The public schools of this city closed the school- 
year June 29. Examinations in the high, grammar, and higher 
classes in the primary schools, were in writing. The graduating 
exercises of the first class in the high school occurred at City 
Hall, Thursday, p.m. Seventy-five received diplomas. Rev. Dr. 
Shailer, who has been on the school: board 22 years, presented the 
diplomas. The “ Brown Memorial Medals ” were then presented 
by the mayor, Hon. M. M. Butler, to the eight pupils, — four boys 
and four girls, — entitled to them by reason of their rank in schol- 
arship. These were: Susie S. Dennison, Annie J. Goddard, 
Lizzie F. Walsh, Ella F. Drew; Harry Lee Jones, Michael C. 
McDonough, Samuel H. Thompson, George E. Thomes, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— The annual sermon before the graduating class of the Farm- 
ington High School was preached June 24, by Rev. Mr. Pitkin, of 
Rochester, N. H. A class numbering 7,—5 in the general and 2 in 
the college preparatory course, graduated June 29. 

— The teachers of the Littleton High School, with the excep- 
tion of principal, have been chosen. They are the same as last 
year. 

— The junior class at Dartmouth College has presented Profes- 
sor Young with an elegant steel-engraving, handsomely framed, as 
a mark of their regard for him and appreciation of his efforts as 
their instructor in astronomy the past term. Princeton will gain 
in Professor Young not only a great astronomer, but also an unri- 
valed teacher. 

— The public schools of Keene are all closed for the long vaca- 
tion. It has been a year of hard work. The board of education 
showed their appreciation of the teachers’ work by re-electing al- 
most the entire corps. Special progress has been made in draw- 
ing. The banner school for punctuality was the First Grammar, 
under the charge of Miss Wheeler, — the attendance averaging 98 
per cent. 

— Since the establishment of the State Normal School, at 
Plymouth, there have been 214 graduates, — an average of 30 per 
year. The tuition of these attendants is free, provided they 
pledge themselves to teach in the State a length of time equal to 
that spent in the institution, Professor Kelsey, the principal of 
the school, is highly, and no doubt justly, commended by the 
trustees for his efficiency, as are also the five lady assistants, 


— The closing exercises of the Concord High School were not 
only creditable to the pupils, but also to the corps of teachers. 
The principal, Mr. Stanley, has shown himself to be the right man 
in the right place, and his efforts have been ably seconded by his 
assistants. 

— Dartmouth College has given the State seven governors, be- 
sides Governor Prescott, who graduated in 1856. The first one 
was Samuel Bell, who held the chair from 1819 to 1824. After 
him came Levi Woodbury, 1823-4; Matthew Harvey, 1830-1; 
Samuel Dinsmoor, 1831-4; Henry Hubbard, 1842-4; Samuel 
Dinsmoor, Jr., 1849-52; and Ralph Metcalf, 1855-57. 


VERMONT. 
OUR EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


The present condition of the more prominent public schools in 
Vermont, as shown by full reports of them lately received, is cer- 
tainly one of great interest and bright promise. Never before 
has there seemed to be so much of real worth, efficiency, and 
power for good, in our public schools as now. And this is due in 
great measure, as we think, to the establishment and generous 


support of so many graded schools of a high order. There are 


now more than thirty of these schools in the State, and the num- 
ber is rapidly increasing. Many of them are so arranged and pro- 
vided for that the child may enter the primary department to Jearn 
the alphabet, aud pass, by regular gradation, to the high school 
department, to leave it, if he will, fully prepared for business, for 
teaching, or for college. This is certainly a great advance from 
the condition of our schools in former times, And herein are 
seen the results of work done yeyrs ago by the able, earnest, elo- 
quent, noble secretary of the beard of education, J. S. Adams, 
who now sleeps in death, Reguiescat in pace! Long shall he 
live in his influence upon the interests of education in the State, 
and in the memory and love of those with whom he labored for 
the promotion of those interests. His work, nobly begun, was 
nobly carried on by his successors in office, A. E. Rankin, Esq., 
and Dr. John H. French, and the State is already receiving much 
benefit from the able and efficient services of the present superin- 
tendent of education, Mr. Edward Conant. To the faithful ser- 
vice, hard work, and earnest spirit of these men is due, very 
largely, the present prosperous condition of our public schools, 
and especially of our graded and normal schools. The people do 
not yet fully realize the influence and estimate the worth ot 
their public schools, and of the men who have so ably 
directed the educational work of the State, but they will appre- 
ciate all more fully as the years go by. As the State relies upon 
the general intelligence of the people for her support, and upon 
the higher education and broader culture of those who lead in the 
management of her affairs, she may well rejoice that her public 
schools not only prepare the mass of her children for the ordinary 
duties and business of life, but that many of them also prepare 
those who desire it to obtain higher education and culture than 
they themselves afford. 

Year after year, several of these schools have sent pupils to col- 
lege, and the number sent is constantly increasing, This, together 
with the fact that our excellent academies are constantly adding 
to their influence in this direction, is an honor to the State, and a 
pledge of her future prosperity and glory. But that so many of 
her sons and daughters go out of her borders for collegiate culture 
is a blight upon her growth in education, a blot on her name, and 
ashame to her people. Did we as a State lack the facilities for 
giving the higher culture, we woul@ in the earnestness of our 
souls, say to all desiring it, go where it may be found and take it. 
But there is no lack, We havea noble university, “ beautiful for 
situation,” the joy of the State, with a course of study calculated 
to give the most thorough discipline and the most liberal culture, 
and with an able faculty, at whose head is one of the finest 
scholars, and one of the noblest men of this, or any other State. 
And we have yet another noble institution,— Middlebury Co!- 
lege, whose record and whose faculty gives glory to herself and 
honor to the Stafe, and whose culture give strength, refinement, 
and eminent attainments to those who receive it. 

We doubt very seriously if there ¢ other colleges in the nation 
that have, in proportion to the number graduated, so many among 
their alumni distinguished for eminent ability, exalted positions in 
society, and noble service of their age and nation, as have the 
University of Vermont and Middlebury College. Long may they 
live and flourish, and we utter the wish with the utmost confidence 
of its realization, The number examined at the late commence- 
ment was larger than usual, both at Burlington and Middlebury. 
We believe in both our colleges, and think our people are coming 
to believe in them more and more, and so we confidently look for 
their growth in numbers and in influence. 

At the recent examination of the normal school at Randolph, 
eighteen were graduated from the first course, and eight from the 
second course. There were also also thirteen graduates from the 
normal school at Castleton, at the close of the last term, 

Thus we report progress in Vermont. 

BRANDON. — The ninth anniversary exercises of the Brandon 
graded school were held in the Town Hall, on Friday, the 22d of 
June. The exercises consisted of readings, recitations, declama- 
tions, essays, and orations. Six or seven hundred of the people 
of Brandon were present. 

This school was opened on the 7th of September, 1868, under 
the charge of J. S. Cilley, principal, and under his charge it still 
remains. The people have given the school their confidence and 
earnest support. From the commencement to the present the av- 
erage number of pupils in attendance has been about three hun- 
dred and seventy-five, and eight teachers, The school has exerted 
a powerful influence in the interests of higher education. It has 
been exceedingly fortunate in the choice of assistant teachers. 
Miss Ellen Field, of Dorset, Vt., now of Waterloo, Lowa, was 
first-assistant for the first seven years of the school’s history. 

— The closing exercises of the graded schools in Rutland, Mid- 
dlebury, Burlington, and St. Albaus, were such as give evidence 
of the success of those schools. 

— The trustees of the Essex Classical Institute have engaged 
as principal of that school, Mr. Deering, late principal of the 
academy in Gilmanton, N. H. 

— In joyous expectation the Vermont teachers are turning their 
thoughts to the meeting of the Institute of Instruction to be held 
in Montpelier, July 10, 11, and 12. Teachers from other States 


will, on that occasion, receive a hearty welcome from the teachers 
of Vermont, ; 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—The prospectus of the New-England Conservatory of 
Music, at Boston Masic Hall, Eben Tourjée, Mus.D., director, is 
an interesting document, and indicates a deep interest in musical 
instruction in America. More than 1,600 pupils have availed 
themselves of the benefits of its classes, and it has come to be the 
largest school in the world. Music is taught as the sciences are 
taught in schools and colleges. Instruction is given on the piano- 
forte, organ, violin, flute, and other orchestral and band instru- 
iments; in notation, formation, and cultivation of the voice and 
solo singing ; singing at sight, part singing, dramatic action in 
singing, enseiible playing, harmony, counterpoint and fugue ; art 
of teaching vocal music in public schools, art of conducting, mu- 
sical theory, normal instruction, tonic sol-fa method, church music, 
oratorio and chorus practice; German, French, and Italian lan- 
guages; elocution, common and higher English branches ; drawing 
and designs ; and through connecting institutions, all branches of 
the high school and collegiate curricula. All these departments 
of instruction are in charge of the ablest teachers in the country. 
The fall term begins Sept. 10: Tuition only $15.00 per quarter. 

Prof. Casimir Ladreyt, a Frenchman of superior literary attain- 
ments, and the author of many text-books and other publications, 
died of apoplexy at his residence in Boston, on the 4th inst., at 
the age of 80 years. He had been a resident of this country for 
forty years, and was a man of fine character. 

The school committee so amended the rules, that in future, in 
schools of one hundred or more, but less than two hundred, the 
principal shall be an usher. In schools of less than one hundred 
the principal shall rank as first assistant. 

Miss Lucy Symonds has been chosen principal of the kindergar- 
ten school, and Miss Mary M. Kimball, assistant. 

The following were elected teachers of the Deaf-mutes’ School : 
Sarah Fuller, principal; A. E. Bond, head-assistani; E. C. Jor- 
dan, K. D. Williams, M. F. Bigelow, A. M. Jordan, M. N. Wil- 
liams, M. G. White, assistants. 

Walter Smith was re-elected director of Drawing for the ensuing 
year. Julius Eichberg, director of music, with the following special 
instructors: Joseph B. Sharland, Henry E. Holt, Luther W. Ma- 
son, J. M. Mason,Hiram Wilde, Lucy H. Garlin. 

BriDGEWATER. — The State Normal School closed the year 
with appropriate exercises. Total number of pupils during the 
year,—gentlemen 80, ladies 121; total 211. This institution is one 
of the five State Normal Schools under the direction of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Education. It was established by the Com- 
monwealth, with the codperation of the citizens of Bridgewater, 
and received the first class Sept. 9, 1840. The number of pupils 
who have been admitted is 2,422: gentlemen, 842; ladies, 1,580. 
The number of graduates is 1,464: gentlemen, 515; ladies, 949. 
The next term opens Sept. 4. Albert G. Boyden is principal. 

FRAMINGHAM. — The annual graduation exercises of the ad- 
vanced and senior classes of the State Normal School at Framing- 
ham took place July 5. Year after year since 1839, this institution 
has sent forth a corps of young women experienced in the art of 
educational instruction, and this, the thirty-eighth year, it sends 
forth two classes, the advanced numbering five and the senior num- 
bering sixteen, and from the exercises of the day it is a safe pre- 
diction, that the reputation of the school will not suffer at their 
hands. Miss Ellen Hyde, the principal, made her annual report. 
She spoke of the excellent condition in which the school was at 
this time, and of the particularly fine progress made by the pupils, 
numbering 92. Addresses were then made by Hon. J. W. Dick- 
inson, Rev. C. B. Rice, Rev. Dr. Miner, and Rev. C. C. Hussey. 
The examinations for entrance takes place Thursday, Sept. 6. 

Brockton, —The High, Whitman, and Perkins schools held 
their closing exercises June 27. A class of twenty graduated from 
the high school. The Whitman School graduated a class of four- 
teen, and Perkins, a class of the same number. At a recent meet- 
ing of the school committee the following were elected masters for 
the ensuing year: Edward Parker, Jr., High School; M. R. Dus- 
tin, Whitman School; N. T. Soule, Perkins School ; W. T. Cope- 
land, Huntington School; and George Farrell, of the Factory 
school. It was voted that no pupil should be promoted from one 
grade to another unless they attain an average mark of seventy 
per cent. in scholarship for the year. 

Worcester.—The high school graduated sixty-three pupils. 
All the college class who have applied for admission to Amherst, 
Brown, or Yale, have been admitted without conditions, except in 
one case of an unimportant condition at Brown. Those who ap- 
plied at Harvard have not yet been heard from. All the schools 
closed in good order. 

MARBLEHEAD.—The examination and graduating exercises of 
the high school occurred June 29. The examination was very 
thorough and satisfactory, giving proof of the faithfulness of the 
new principal of the school, Mr. J. Herny Flint. Original essays 
were read by the members of the graduating class. Diplomas 
were presented to the class by Rev. Benj. H. Bailey, chairman of 
the school committee. 

The Story Grammar School, ynder the charge of Mr. Albert P. 
Doe, was examined on Thursday, June 28. Twenty-two boys 
passed the thorough test which is required before they can enter 

the high school. 

GroTon.—At the anniversary of the Lawrence Academy, June 
28, the character of the exercises gave to the occasion a marked 


interest. Many regrets were expressed at the retirement of the 
present principal, Rev. James Fletcher, and a token of apprecia- 
tion was given to him, consisting of an elegant silver service of 
nine pieces. 

LAWRENCE, — The twenty-sixth ariniversary of the Lawrence 
High School took place last week. A class of thirty-seven grad- 
uated. The diplomas were conferred by Mr. Hame, the newly 
elected superintendent of schools. This high school has taken a 
front rank among the larger of our city schools since the accession 
of its present popular master, H. E, Bartlett, A.M., who has met 
with deserved success in his educational labors in this city. We 
learn that Miss Alice E. Carter, assistant in the high school, has 
resigned on account of ill-health. 


Meeting of School Officers of Norfolk County, Mass. 

A meeting of public school superintendents and committeemen 
was held July 6, in the chamber of the Boston school committee, 
in Mason street. The call for the meeting was issued by repre- 
sentatives of most of the town committees of Norfolk county, G. 


mittee, and was addressed to all members of school committees in 
that section of the State. About thirty gentlemen were present, 
among whom were some of the most prominent educators of the 
State. Mr. John Quincy Adams, of Quincy, was called upon to 
preside, and Mr. Sanford W. Billings, of Sharon, to serve as sec- 
retary. The subject for discussion was, “ How can the efliciency 
of the common schools be increased ?” 

Colonel Parker, the superintendent of the Quincy schools, spoke 
first, the drift of his remarks being to show that children ordinarily 
could not apply practically what they learned, and he urged upon 
superintendents and committeemen the importance of applying 
practical and effective tests. The chairman spoke of the inability 
of the children, even in the first class of grammar schools, to read 
ordinary matter, such as may be found in daily newspapers. 

Hon. Winslow Battles, of Randolph, attributed the poor read- 
ing of children to the poor reading of teachers, declaring that the 
great majority of men in this country were not good readers, and 
therefore the children could not be expected to be proficient. 

Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Jr., of Quincy, while denying that 
the education of the present day was worse than it was twenty 
years ago, declared that it was a poor article purchased at a high 
rice. He declared that education had become such a science 
that, to express his idea emphatically and vulgarly, the school 
committeeman was played out so far as his personal contact with 
teachers was concerned. He maintained that it was necessary to 
establish a staff of sciestific men to stand between the school 
committeemen and the teachers. 

Superintendent Philbrick dwelt upon the necessity of having 
trained teachers, and the importance of having experts stand be- 
tween the teachers and the committee. 

Mr. John W. Dickinson, secretary of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, spoke of the importance of securing to pupils ideas before 
words. He warned school committeemen to be sure that the rou- 
tine recitations which they heard did not represent a terrible waste 
of time and money. He said that those having charge of schools 
should insist on having none but trained teachers, should make up 
courses of study, and should devise methods for the pursuit of 
those courses, He said that school committeemen were necessary 
auxilliaries of the trained instructors. 

A.A. Miner, D.D., Mr. Marsh of Quincy, Mr. Bixby of Nor- 
wood, Mr, A. G. Boyden of Bridgewater, Mr. Everett of Canton, 
and others discussed the subject. 

A resolution was adopted suggesting to the board of education 
and to country school committees the expediency of carefully con- 
sidering whether a system of county supervision by trained special- 
ists could not be devised, which in practice, might be made pro- 
ductive of most beneficial results. A permanent organization was 
then effected, to be known as the Association of the School Com- 
mittees and Superintendents of Norfolk County; John Quincy 
Adams, of Quincy, president; Sanford W. Billings, of Sharon, 
secretary; Messrs. W. H. Lincoln of Brookline, Hon. Winslow 
Battles of Randolph, and Rev. Mr, Bixby of Norwood, executive 
committee ; meetings to be held twice a year, in May and October, 
time and place to be decided by the officers.— 


RHODE ISLAND. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. — The semi-annual examination of 
classes at the normal school, took place Monday, June 25. Classes 
were examined in arithmetic, chemistry, zodlogy, botany, and read- 
ing. The examination of the senior class was conducted under 
the direction of the board of education. General topics were as- 
signed to each member of the class, and the examination was very 
thorough. The graduating class numbered 12, and their essays 
were marked by clearness of thought and excellence in delivery. 
Miss Harriet B. Paine, of Plainville, Mass., delivered the saluta- 
tory, and Miss Louise P. Remington, of Providence, the valedic- 
tory. Principal Greenough presented his annual report. He 
spoke at length of the course of study and methods of teaching. 
The number of pupils in the school during the year was 143. 
Mr. Greenough spoke of his call to another field, and his decision 
to remain at Providence. ch 

Provipence HicH ScHooL. — The annual exhibition of the 


high school took place June 25. The school numbers nearly five 


A. Waltcn, agent of the board of education, acting for the com- | 


hundred. The graduating class, 89 in number, was the largest 
that has gone from the school. The diplomas were awarded by 
Rev. H. W. Rugg, president of the school committee. 

BRIDGHAM SCHOOL. — At the closing exhibition, June 27, the 
graduating class, numbering 50, gave an exercise upon Rhode 
Island. Rev. H. N. Rugg gave the diplomas, with wotds of en- 
couragement. 

East GREENWICH. — At an adjourned meeting of school dis. 
trict No. 1, June 22, it was voted to build a schoolhouse, and to 
appropriate a sum of money, not exceeding $1,000, to the purchase 
of a lot. 

WEsTERLY.—The schools in district No. 16 (Berry Hill) closed 
their summer and final term for the year June 22. This isa graded 
school, of three departments and four teachers, under the princi. 
palship of C. H. Babcock, who has conducted it for the past three 
years, with marked success, It numbers about two hundred 
pupils in actual attendance, although during the past summer 
term it has been quite thin in the higher department, owing to the 
exodus of a large number to the various mills. 

WARREN. — At the examination of the high school, Rev. Mr, 
Dexter and Rev. Mr. Clarke examined the classes. Rev. Mr. 
Clarke, Rev. Mr. Ackley, Rev. Mr. Dexter, and Mr. Ambrose 
Mason, of the committee, were present. The exercises consisted 
of the examination of a few classes before recess; afterwards 
came declamations, reading of compositions and choruses by the 
school, Remarks were made by Rev. Mr. Ackley, the superin- 
tendent, Rev. Mr. Dexter, and Rev, Mr. Clarke. Now com- 
mences “ the long vacation,” as the children call it. 

PROVIDENCE, — The children of the public schools of the city, 
to the number of 1,200, greeted President Hayes at Music Hall, 
Friday, June 28, with flowers and songs. The presidential party 
regarded it as one of the most pleasing expressions of welcome 
that they had had in Rhode Island. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Essex. — The public schools of this town gave a public enter- 
tainment June 27. The four schools numbered last term 147 
scholars. There were forty different exercises, and the selections 
were well adapted to the various ages of the children. A number 
of the pieces were selected from THE JOURNAL. The dialogue 
on “ Curious Boats at the Centennial,” was spoken by the children 
of school No. 1. The drawings were well made on blackboards. 
Their teacher was Miss Julia E Smith, a graduate of the West- 
field Normal School. Teachers of the other schools were Miss 
Louise E. Browne, of the Connecticut Normal School. Miss 
Brown has had charge of school No, 2 during the last two years, 
and has brought it toa very high degree of excellence. Misses 
Hattie LaPlace and Minnie Brockway have been the teachers of 
the other two schools during the past term. A graded school com- 
prising these four schools, would be a great improvement to this 
town. 


MINNESOTA. 


CARLETON COLLEGE (Northfield, Minn.) — The annual com. 
mencement of this young college occurred on the 27th ult., when 
three young men received their bachelor degrees. This closes the 
tenth year of the academic life of this institution. Only three 
classes have been graduated, but there have been in the different 
departments during these ten years, nearly 800 students, of whom 
about one third have been ladies. Two hundred and twenty-six 
have been in attendance during the past year; these have come 
from seven States, and have represented ten nationalities, and 
eight religious denominations. The growth of the college has 
been steady, and its reputation for both high scholarship and re- 
ligious character, constantly extending. Its finances are so man- 
aged that no debt is incurred, and yet improvements are made 
each year. John B. Clark, A.M., a graduate of Amherst College, 
has been elected professor of Political Economy and History. 
Mrs. H. B. Delano, of Ticonderoga, N. Y., succeeds Mrs, Rice 
as matron. 

The baccalaureate sermon was by President Strong, whose 
health had for several months forbidden all pulpit labor. Prof. F. 
W. Fisk, of Chicago Theological Seminary, gave an admirable 
address on “ The Progressiveness of Christianity.” The “ Plym- 
outh Prizes,” amounting to $30.00 each, and given for excellence 
in public debate, were awarded to J. A. Sawyer of the senior class, 
from Medford, Minn.; and G. G. Ames of the freshman class, 
from Spirit Lake, Iowa. The next academic year opens Sept. 12. 

— The Minnesota Educational Association will meet at Man- 
kato, Min., August 28, and continue three days ; not June 28, as 
announced in the last number of THE JOURNAL. 


— The Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, has had a 
prosperous history of thirty-four years, Fora quarter of a century 
the Ohio Wesleyan Female College, located one-half mile distant, 
has had a like prosperous existence. Recently the question of 
consolidation has been an obstinate ghost that would not down. 
On the 27th of June it came to a victorious issue. Thus the Ohio 
Wesleyan University has plucked a ripe apple, worth in cash at 
least $60,000, on the simple condition of making no cas¢e distinction 
as against girls and to the advantage of boys. The victory was 


carried unanimously, and we look to it for a fresh impetus of en- 
thusiasm. 
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“GOOD TIMES, 
Our New Monthly Magazine, 


FOR DAY SCHOOLS,—Will be devoted to entertaining, 
amusing, and instructive Dialogues, Recitations, Declamations, 
and Selections; Tableaux, Charades, and Pantomimes; Motion- 
Songs, Marching-Songs, and other musical varieties, for Exhibi- 
tions and Public Fridays in all grades and classes of Day Schools. 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS.—It will supply Exercises, Ar- 
rangements, Hymns, and Music, for Sunday School Concerts, An- 
niversaries, Memorial Days, Christmas, and New Year's, and 
other Festival occasions. 


FOR MISSION BANDS.—It will contain Dialogues and 
arranged information on all subjects of Missionary interest, both 
Home and Foreign, suited to the quarterly and annual Mission 
entertainments. 


FOR COLD WATER ARMIES. — It will give material 
for Temperance Entertainments, in Songs, Recitations, and 
Dialogues. 

FOR PARLOR PASTIMES anp Parisn SociaLs,—There 
will be Literary Amusements, Entertainments, Suggestions, and 
Plans, of the highest order. 


Our Magazine appears in response to innumerable calls from 
towns and cities in every State and Territory, for more articles 
and of greater variety than can be given in the space devoted to 
the “ Department of Dialogues” in our Mew England and National 
Journals of Education, 

Starting, therefore, with an assured demand, with promised as- 
sistance from our best authors, and from the most popular writers 
of articles suited to the various needs we shall supply, and heartily 
welcomed and endorsed by Day School Teachers, Sunday school 
Concert, Mission, and Temperance Workers, we engage to make 
our “GooD TIMES” a regular monthly source of best aid and 
supply. 

The first number will be issued August rst, and the Magazine 
will appear thereafter, regularly, on the 15th of the month, 

We ask the cordial and earnest coédperation of all friends and 
fellow-workers, We need an agent in every place,to whom lib- 
eral commission will be given. 

The price of *Goop Timgs” will be One Dollar per year, or 
Ten Cents single number. 

Subscribers, contributors, and friends, will address the Publisher, 
Tuomas W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley street, Boston, or the Editor, 
M. B. C. SLADE, Fall River, Mass. 


New Publications. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAB AS BEARING UPON CoMPOSITION. By Alex- 
anderBain, LL.D., Professor of ic in the University of Aber- 
deen. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


Great as is the progress that has been made of late years, in 
many departments of education, both scientific and linguistic, it is 
a fact painfully familiar, not only to examiners of schools and col- 
leges, but even to plain, common-sense business men, that “ com- 
position,” or the writing of our own language grammatically and 
sensibly, is neglected or inefficiently taught in a very large number 
both of public and private schools. We constantly hear mer- 
chants complaining that young men, graduates of grammar, and 
even of high schools, engaged by them as clerks, are unable to 
compose an ordinary business letter. The universities, both of 
England and America, have found it necessary to add to the re- 
quirements for entrance, papers on English Composition, in the 
answering of which the candidates are specially warned to pay at- 
tention to the spelling, punctuation, and grammar, as well as to 
elegance of composition. These seem very elementary demands 
to be made upon the knowledge of young men and women who are 
supposed to have gone through the full course of training designed 
for childhood and early adolescence, and to be now prepared to 
enter on and cope with the difficulties of advanced studies. 

The measures adopted during the last five years by university 
examiners and inspectors have effected a good deal toward reme- 
dying the first widely-prevalent and very disgraceful defect,—incor- 
rect spelling,—of which such painfully ridiculous illustrations were 
exhibited by the spelling-matches throughout New-England, a few 
years ago, and by the Civil Service Examinations of England, as 
related in the London Zimes, in 1865. The exposure made at, or 
about that time by the “Thunderer” of the English press, was 
productive of the happiest results, effecting more in the way of re- 
form than any protests of educators, or act of Parliament alone 
could have done. Both the government and all the university and 
school authorities were driven by the pressure of public opinion, 
thus powerfully brought to bear upon them, to take immediate and 
stringent measures to remove so foul a blot from the page of public 
education; and, as the result, not merely ‘‘ spelling,” but English 
Composition in its higher and fuller sense, now forms one of the 
most important subjects in the whole education of England, from 
the junior classes of public and private schools up, not merely 
to the entrance, but to the degree examinations of Oxford and 
Cambridge, Edinburgh and Dublin Universities. And this is as it 
should be. The matter for surprise now is why or how these great 
and famous universities could so long have (comparatively) neg- 
lected the native language and litera‘ure. 

Coincident with, and as the necessary, result of this “ new depart- 
ye ” in favor of English studies, the press of England bas for some 
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eight or ten years been steadily giving forth a series of works de- 
signed particularly to aid in the study of English literature and the 
English language, and the Clarendon Press of Oxford has in 
this, as it had already done in various other departments, won for 
itself a good reputation by its ably-edited and carefully-brought-out 
works. 

Few English writers on logical analysis, and on English gram- 
mar and composition, have displayed a deeper insight into, and 
more perfect mastery of this subject than the author of the volume 
before us. Professor Bain has given, while yet in vigorous matu- 
rity of life, very substantial proofs, not only of his accurate scholar- 
ship, but of his practical ability as an educator,—an important fac- 
tor in the total qualifications of a writer of text-books. His career 
has indeed been quite an interesting one. Elected immediately 
after his graduation to the professorship of Moral Philosophy of 
his own university, and thence in 1845 to the chair of Natural Phi- 
losophy at Glasgow, he soon attracted the attention both of the 
Government Commissioners of Education, and of the Council of 
the University of London,—the former of which bodies appointed 
him for several years in succession Examiner in Moral Science, 
and the latter for about the same period as their Examiner in 
Logic and Moral Philosophy. His works on Mental Science and 
on English Grammar and Composition are used at the present 
time in most of the great schools and colleges of England. 

The one before us is eminently calculated to assist students, 
firstly, in understanding thoroughly the derivation, structure and 
peculiarities of the English language; and, secondly, in the ac- 
quiring of a correct, plain, sensible style of writing it; and a book 
that can powerfully contribute to two such important objects well 
deserves a cordial reception from all good teachers. To such we 
strongly commend it. 


PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING: Single and Double Entry, in accord- 
ance with the best forms and methods in actual use among bus- 
iness men. By John Groesbeck, Consulting Accountant, au- 
thor of the Crittenden Commercial Arithmetic and Business 
Manual, and Principal of Crittenden's Philadelphia Commercial 
College. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother. 


This is a college edition. A counting-house edition is in prep- 
aration, designed especially for business men; also a school edition 
for use in the common schools, etc., by the same author. The 
work is a comprehensive presentation of bookkeping, in which the 
divisions of the subject are considered in a naturally progressive 
order, suited to the college and higher schools. Shipping, Trans- 
portation, and Banking are branches of the subject reserved for 
the more advanced work. The plan of the present work is admi- 


rable, and furnishes a course of study and training that will in- 


clude principles and precedents for actual practice. The defini- 
tions of commercial terms and business forms and papers are 
concise and accurate. Both single and double entry are presented, 
with ample illustrations of the best methods and forms of keeping 
all kinds of accounts. The arrangement and execution of the 
book are creditable to the publishers. 


Tue First Four Books OF XENOPHON’s ANABASIS; with 
notes adapted to Goodwin’s Greek Grammar, parallel refer. 
ences to Crosby's and Hadiey’s grammars, and a copper-plate 
map. Edited by William W. Goodwin, Ph.D., Eliot professor 
of Greek Literature, and John Williams White, A.M., tutor in 
Greek in Harvard College. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 


The scholarly character of the editors, and universally conceded 
excellence of Professor Goodwin’s text-books in the Greek lan- 
guage, are a guarantee that the text and notes of his Xenophon 
will meet with the hearty approval of teachers and students. Mr. 
White has prepared the notes on the first two books, and those of 
the last two have been chiefly written by Mr. Goodwin. The 
notes are precisely such as are requisite to aid pupils in laying a 
solid foundation for thorough future scholarship. The grammat- 
ical aids are chiefly given in the form of reference to the grammars 
in general use. The map of the march of the “Ten Thousand” 
Greeks in this volume is from Kiepert’s map chiefly, in Rebdautz’s 
Anabasis of 1873. The type is bold and clear, and the general 
make-up of the book is admirable. We feel assured that the clas. 
sical world will appreciate the labors of these eminent scholars 
who have edited this work, and that the publishers will reap the 
reward their enterprise deserves in supplying such attractive 
books. 

OnE HuNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS in Poetry and Prose. Nos, 
11and 12. Philadelphia: P. Garrett & Co. Price 30 cents, 
These handy volumes contain just what is needed for public 

readings, elocutionary exercises in schools, exhibitions, lyceums, 

and social entertainments, The selections are made with rare 
judgment, covering a wide range of styles, and the choicest gems 
of American and English literature. 


THe Works OF ANTONIO CANOovVA; Reproduced by the Helio- 
type process from the original ltalian, and English editions. 
With a Memoir by Count Cicognara, and descriptions of the 
plates by the Countess Albrizzi. Parts 9 to 13,inciusive. Price 


$1.00 each. 
The works of this great sculptor exhibit a gallery of forms and 


faces of marvelous beauty. The marvel of Canova’s works con- 
sists in the power he had to make them instinct with the emotions 
and passions of human life. Comparatively few persons have the 
privilege of seeing Canova’s marbles ; not many can afford to buy 
the choice engravinys of these masterpieces. To bring these art 


treasures within the reach of all, Messrs. J. R. Osgood & Co. are 


reproducing them in heliotype. The pictures thus produced are 
perfect fac.similes of the superb engravings in the original Ital- 
ian edition, made by the first artists of Italy, Canova’s works will 
be issued in twenty-five parts, one each month, and sold by sub- 
scription only. Each number will contain six or seven plates, and 
when completed will comprise more than one hundred and sixty 
plates. The price of the numbers will be $1.00 each, and will be 
furnished only to those who subscribe for the entire work. We 
have examined both the text and plates of this great work, and 
heartily commend them to all lovers and students of art, and as 
triumphs of the enterprise of the publishers in the reproduction 
of the gems of art for the American public. Educators should 
examine these plates of Canova. They teach volumes. 


Vest-Pocketr Sertgs of Standard and Popular Authors. Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood & Co, Price 50 cents. 


These little volumes are beautifully printed, many of them illus- 
trated and bound in exquisite taste in flexible cloth covers. The 
four volumes before us are Oliver Cromwell, by Thomas Carlyle ; 
Essay on Man, by Alexander Pope; Thackeray, by John Brown, 
M.D.; and Spring, by James Thompson. All of these books 
should be in the hands and homes of every person of culture in 
America. They are peculiarly convenient for companion-books 
on journeys to the mountains and seashore. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY: A Text-book for beginners, designed 
as an introduction to Barker’s Chemistry. By S, F. Peckham, 
A.M., professor of Chemistry, University of Minnesota. Louis- 
ville, Ky.: John P, Morton & Co. Price $1.50. 


This book is intended to supply a work on chemistry for the 
elementary schools, which should be equal in quality to the stand- 
ard text-books suited to the Aigher grade of schools, It is written 
in a colloquial style, as being the best adapted to excite interest in 
the minds of young students, and bring the principles more within 
their grasp and comprehension. 

The author has wisely presented such experiments as may be 
both successful aud safe in the hands of the young and inexperi- 
enced. He has also aimed to make the expense of experimental 
illustrations slight,—twenty-five dollars will amply supply all the 
apparatus and materials necessary for performing the experiments 
described. The strictly scientific portions of the book are made 
to explain common facts and phenomena, as far as possible, The 
book is appropriately illustrated, and one of the most attractive 
and useful school manuals we have ever seen on the subject of 
chemistry. We advise all teachers of the natural sciences, in the 
elementary schools, to send to the publishers and get a copy for 
examination, 


SOME JULY MAGAZINES. 


— The At/antic is an exceilent vacation number, and is unusually 
good in its stories. T. B. Aldrich tells a humorous story in his 
best style, called the “ Queen of Sheba”; W. D. Howells gives 
a travel sketch, “ At the Sign of the Savage”; “ Freedom Wheel- 
er’s Controversy with Providence,” by Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke; 
a paper on wood-life entitled “‘ Recreation and Solitude,” by W. J. 
Stillman; and one of Edgar Fawcett’s poems, ‘‘ Fireflies” ; Gen- 
eral Garfield gives a historical paper, entitled “ A Century of Con- 
gress”; Edward H. Knight continues his illustrated papers on 
“Crude and Curious Inventions at the Centennial Exhibition ” ; 
Prof. James Russell Lowell has a sonnet, “ Nightwatches ” ; the 
Contributors in their Club discuss The American, the Old South, 
Municipal Junketing, Fechter, Anastasius, new pictures, new 
books, and the unfailing Boston culture. Boston: H. O. Hough- 
ton & Co. Terms, 35 cents a number; $4 00 a year. 

— Scribner's is unusually rich in its table of contents, — beauti- 
fully illustrated,—every line of it readable. 


— Lippincott's Magazine begins the twentieth volume of this ex- 
cellent monthly. In the present number, a writer well known to 
readers of periodical literature, and whose contributions are al- 
ways sought after, Henry James, Jr., makes his first appearance 
in this magazine with a paper describing “ An English Easter,” in 
which the salient characteristics of the people, including the high- 
est and lowest classes, are sketched; C. H. Harding describes the 
educational system of France. It is a rare number. 


—The Popular Science Monthly contains a second paper by 
Herbert Spencer “ On the Evolution of the Family”; and many 
other articles of great value to educators. In his Editorial Table, 
Professor Youmans discusses “ The Study of Nature in Schools,” 
“ The Accusation of Atheism,” and “ The Family and the State.” 
Published by D. Appleton & Co. 

— The Magazine of American History, with Notes and Queries, 
is edited by John Austin Stevens, and published by A. S. Barnes 
& Co., New York. The July number is one of the best ever issued. 
The articles are, first, “ Our National Flag, the Stars and Stripes : 
its history in a century”; second, “ Biography of Wm. Floyd,” by 
Frederic de Peyster, LL.D. ; third, “ Original Documents of Beatty, 
and Diary of Gov. Samuel Ward, Part I.”; fourth, Reprints,—* A 
chapter from Champlain’s Voyages and a description of New Eng- 
land,” by Lewis Roberts, from Merchant’s Map of Commerce of 
1700; fifth, “ Notes and Queries”; sixth, “ Proceedings of New- 
York Historical Society”; seventh, “ Literary Notices.” - 

— The American Naturalist : H. Q. Houghton & Co., Boston, 
publisher, contains a valuable list of articles on natural sciences 


relating to topics of special interest this month. 
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Publisher's Notes. 


Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co. publish 
only standard text-books; such as Robinson's 
Shorter Course in Mathematics, White’s Pro- 
gressive Art Studies, which are highly commend- 
ed by the best teachers in America. Swinton’s 
popular Outlines of History & Word-Book Series ; 
also Geographies by the same author, Spencerian 
Penmanship, Gray’s Botanies, and many other ap- 
proved books for schools and colleges. For cata- 
logue and pricelist, send to Geo. B. Damon, 32 
Cornhill, Boston, the obliging N. E. agent, or to 
the publishers, Grand street, New York. 


Miss RutH Burritt’s Normal Class for Kin- 
dergarten Teachers will reopen Sept. 10, in Phila- 
delphia. Address her until Sept. 1, “ Great Ana- 
wam House, Swampscott, Mass.” After Sept 1, 
she can be seen at 15th and Race streets, Phila. 


Tue Ink made by Maynard & Noyes is free 
from corrosive substances that are used by many 
in the composition of the decoctions called ink, 
that have in many cases eaten through paper, and 
even carpets. 


Teacners of Kindergarten Schools should ob- 
tain Zhe Puradise of Childhood,a complete Kin- 
dergarten Guide, with illustrations, published by 
Milton Bradley & Co., Springfield, Mass., who 
manufacture all kinds of material for these 
schools. 


A. S. Barnes & Co. offer the National Series 
of Standard Text-Books, comprising over four 
hundred volumes, and the best professional books 
issued for the Teacher’s Library. All young 
teachers should have at hand these valuable 
guides. For descriptive catalogue, send to the 
publishers, 111 and 113 William street, New 
York; or to H. M, Cable, agent for New Eng- 
land, 32 Bromfield street, Boston. 


Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia, publish a 
new series of Arithmetics, which teachers and 
school officers should examine. This well-known 
house furnish a long list of miscellaneous publica- 
tions for the general reader, that are unequaled. 


EASTERBROOK’S PENS continue to hold their 
place in schools and counting-rooms, as the most 
popular in use. For samples and prices, address 
Easterbrook, 26 John street, New York. 


Ln securing supplies for the coming year, school 
officers and teachers should send to John D. 
Emack, 114 William street, New York, for cata- 
logue of school supplies. He furnishes Noiseless 
Slates, Hair Blackboard Erasers, and all the ar- 
ticles needed in the Primary and Kindergarten 
Schools, at the lowest prices. 


We learn that the advertisement of the Electric 
Pen, in our columns, is attracting attention in all 
parts of the country. 


We have received copies of the Examination 
Papers of the “ Oxford Local Examinations,” for 
which, in connection with St. Agnes School, Al- 
bany, he has acted as Proctor for the last three 
years, in this country, from Dr. E, R. Humphreys, 
and shail be happy to show them to all who may 
call at our Office. A few sets can also be ob- 
tained from Dr. Humphreys, upon transmission 
of one dollar. 


Luxury on the Rail —The Difference. 


We have been frequently asked, “ What is the 
difference between a railroad dining-car and a 
Pullman Hotel car?’ That there is a vast differ- 
ence is well known by those who have had occasion 
to use either ; but the untraveled public are not 
fully advised as to the points of difference. The 
old-fashioned railroad eating-house is, alas! too 
well known ; its peculiar, hastily-eaten meals have 
been partaken of by too many thousands to be 
forgotten. The dining-car, then, is this well- 
known eating-house placed on wheels, attached to 
the train at the usual meal hour, and bauled along 
for thirty, forty, or sixty miles, until the meal has 
been served, when it is set off on a side-track, and 
is by the next train hauled back to its starting- 
int, and so it runs a few miles for each meal. 
fo get meals in this car, the passenger has to 
work bis way through the train while it is under 
full motion,—pass from car to car, running the 
risks of failing between the platforms, and finally 
huding the cas at the rear of the train, Then 
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comes the meal, which must be hurried through 
with, to give chance for other hungry passengers 
to take your place ; and you must force your way 
back to your Seat, and again run the risks of your 
platform passage while the train is at full speed. 
In such cars you pay seventy five cents for each 
meal, even if you take or need only a cup of coffee 
and acracker. Bear in mind, in no case do these 
dining-cars accompany the train from starting- 
point to destination. They are always “cut off” 
and taken on, as we have described. With the 
Pullman Hotel car the case is different in every 
respect. These cars are sixty to sixty six feet 
long, have sixteen wheels under each, are built 
strong, so as to insure quiet, steady running, with- 
out the usual unpleasant side motion. Each Ho- 
tel car contains, in the order named, the following 
compartments : 

1. A cosy, neat, and clean little kitchen, fitted 
up with a range, an ice and meat box, rows of 
shelves covered with bright silver and brighter 
glass-ware, and all the appliances needed for pre- 
paring a sumptuous meal. 

1, A compact china and glass closet, in which 
is kept the table ware and table linen, cutlery, etc. 

3. A passage-way, cutting off the kitchen and 
china closet from the rest of the car, and formirg 
an air-chamber, to prevent the smell of the cook- 


the car. 

4. The grand saloon. This is fitted up with 
twelve, fourteen, or sixteen sections, with space 
for tables between each, and in these the meals 


you occupy as much as you do your room at 
home, and no one can hurry you while at meals, 
nor are you forced to give it up to allow any other 
person to occupy it. At night, as if by magic, this 


couch is prepared, and here you rest yourself, iso- 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
61st year will open Sept. 2oth. Entrance examinations 
Sept. roth. In resoarces, among the best in the country. 
ical, Scientific, Biblical, Pre School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. Bucses, D.D., Prest. 82 22 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 
TTEN. 


Pa 52 22 
ELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit, For cata- 
logue address President A. L. Cuapin. 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. aoth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGtas. 


CABLETON COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Srrone. D.D. 


RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate; climate unrival 32m 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY 
Champaign, J. Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


jowa COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For catal etc., 
address the President, Gzorcs F. Macoun, D.D. 


ing victuals from reaching the saloon portion of MPPLesury COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 


address the President, C. B. Huteert. 


MABIEtTTA COLLEGE, Mari Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREWs. 


catalogue, etc., 


are served. You, while on this car, own the space WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 


Three ceurses of study, — Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


saloon is changed into a boudoir, and here your BROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 


TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific 


5. An elegant drawing-room, with room for six 
or eight persons. This is found alone in these 
magnificent cars. In it you and your family or 
party of friends may be as secluded as you please, 
or you can slide open the end, and have the com- 
pany of those in the grand saloon. 


lated and as separated from your fellow-travelers | Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., N.Y. 
as you would be in your own bed chamber. CHANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
t of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 


R. Hanover, N. H. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 

Entrance examinations June 4 and 5, and September 

19 and 20. S. Sec’y, Boston. 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak 
ear opens in August, and closes — 


6. Charmingly -arranged lavatories are parti-} J. A. Buwron. 


tioned off, and arranged in two distinct compart- 
ments, for the separate use of ladies and gentle- 
men, These lavatories are supplied with pure 
water, clean towels, combs, brushes, and, in fact. 
everything the most dainty may desire for the per- 
fect performance of an elaborate toilet. 

7. Then follow conductor’s and porters’ rooms, 
linen closets, etc., etc, 

It will thus be seen that this car is, as its name 
implies, a perfect modern hotel, with all its appli- 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusn, New Haven, Ct 
NIVERSITY OF om 7 CITY OF NEW YORK, 

or circulars and information 


Medical De tt. 
address Prof. C. L Parpsgsg, 426 East 26th street. 


ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. BurBanx, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Tuomrson, Worcester, Mass. 


ances and comforts complete. This car is taken 


on at the commencement of the journey, and is a 
part of the train to its destination. In it you get 


commodations, while neither encroach upon the 
other. Envious dining car employees, who are 
anything like truth on their side, give any valid or 
conclusive reasons for preferring the dining to the 
Hotel car, and they only chatter in favor of din- 
ing car because they are paid to doso. These 
Hotel cars have run from New York to San Fran- 
cisco and back with the Emperor Dom Pedro,— 
with Jarrett & Palmer's party, that traveled at al- 
most lightning speed,—with many a party of Cal- 
fornia bonanza kings ; and ail join in pledging 
their honor that the cars are incomparable. 

Two lines of these celebrated cars run between 
New York and Chicago, and one line only be- 
tween Chicago and Omaha. It may be needless 
to say that this last-named line runs over the steel 
track of the Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 
That these cars are attracting a large share of the 
California travel, both ways, might easily be con- 
jectured. Any road deserves to be patronized 
that is enterprising enough to give the traveling 
public such tacilities as are freely tendered by the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway on its Cali- 
fornia line. 

We have neglected to say that in these Hotel 
cars the meals are a /a carte,— you pay for what 
you get, and nothing more ; and this at very rea- 
sonable rates.— Zhe Lribune, April 7, 1877. 


ALL nervous, exhausting, and painful diseases speedily 
yield to the curative properties of F uivermacher’s Belts and 
Bands. ‘They are sale, simple, and effective, and can be 
easily applied by the patient bimself. Book, with full par- 
ticulars, mailed free. Address Pucvermacugekx GaLvanic 
Co, Cincinnati, Ohio. 126 2z 


250 COMPOSITION SUBJECTS. 


New, choice, practical. Send so cents to Wa. E. Buck, 
Supt. of Schools, MancuesTsr, N. H. 118 


Monochrome Pictures. 
Fancy sketches, and true representations from nature, 


local pictures. Address RRIET WARE STILLMAN, 
Wasterty, R. I. 


Cheap Bibles. 


The only place in Boston where all of the 
American Bisie Sociaty are sold 


AT CosT, 


is at No. 8 Beacon Street, — Depository of Massa- 
chusetis Biole Society, 


420 E. CUTLER, Agu. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


your sleeping compartments and your meal ac- BFAPFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. 


The oldest Semi 


j for Young Ladies in the State. 
Address Miss Annig E. Jounson, Principal. 
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paid to decry this form of Hotel car, can not, with DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. Accommodations 


superior, charges low. Jas. P. Weston, Princ. 


INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Geo. Gannett, Princ. 5122 


HILLSIDE HOME for Young Ladies. Smal] Fam- 
ily School. Address Miss Brewer, Stock- 


bridge, Mass. 123 m 


Hampton, Va. For the training of Teachers for 
colored race. Address L. C. 


MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercaur, Superintendent. 56 


M VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bri 
Conn. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K Buckiyn, A.M. 


EW-BRITAIN (CONN,) SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Principal. ort 


PEIRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address Gao. H. Corvin, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
and Scientific train. 


has superior advantages for Classi 
ing. H. T. Principal. 70 82 


QFRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Streseins, A.M. 


West PENNA. CLASSICAL & SCIENTIFIO 
INSTITUTE. For both sexes New building for 
Ladies. Cpe grate in each room, Address JonaTHan 
Jonzs, A.M., Mt. Pleasant, Pa 123 | 


ACADEMY. Worcester, Mass. 
Founded 1834. Thoroughly equipped. Furnishes best 
of instruction, Address N. Leavenwortn, A.M., Princ, 


EST NEWTON English and Class. School. 
Address N. T. West Newton, Mass. 


W Polytechnic Business Coll 

Providence, R. I. The most practical institution 

in the State. Send 10 cts. fer catalogue. Address 
ARNER, Principal. 3428 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For catalogue or information, address, at New Britain, 


101 2z I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


MENNESOTA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WINONA. 
Course of Study in Normal Department, two years. 


For circulars, address 
1122 CHARLES A. MORFY, Principal. 


M4**- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 

28 Scuoot St., BOSTON. 
Water Smitu, Director. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 zz 


M48#4cCHUsETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At Worcester. 

Next entrance examination, July 11 and 12. 

Address K. H. Russgut, Principal. 55 22 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. IL. 

Regular course of study two years. A Special and Advanced 

Ceurse for special classes of students. Address, for Circular 

or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


Ww. W. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
Next entrance examination July 6, wy Address, 

54 2 LLEN HYDE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOO 


L, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpsn, A.M 


§tA4tT= NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For ies 


For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D. 


ESTFIELD NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 


talogues, » address 


KINDERGARTENS. 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 
Kindergarten Training School. Three full 
courses in Normal, — and Classical. 
Summer pinderpee Training Class for Ladies commences 
April 3, 1877. erman, Music, and Drawing, without addi- 
tional charge. For catalogue address JOHN OGDEN of 
Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Pncipals, Worthington, Franklin 
County, Ohio. 87 22 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address C. Bracpon, Principal. 4622 


MAFLEwoop INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rey. C. V. Spar, Principal. 1242 


NEW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratton, A.M., Princ. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, uuder care of Friends. 
E. Mai, Prest., Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Co., Pa. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized Be? the States in the Union. 
Hrram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new circular for 1877, apply to Miss 
Apa L. Howarp, President. 95 


W EATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, 
Mass. Fall Term begins Sept. 6. 

For ag containing terms, apply to Miss E.ten 
M. Haske, Principal. 106 2z 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Qu Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. Dimmock, LL.D. 


BARRE ACADEMY, 4 has two de 
a Classical and Scientific. J. S. Srpautpina, 


ments, 


neipal. 


CHBAUNCY- HALL SCHOOL, 365 
e erent de n e tory, 
twenty-one ae of age. Special students received in all 

of Department. 


sections of Upper Departs " 
CHAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, and For 


catalogues address J. T. Epwarps, D.D., Princ. 82 22 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
G Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre 
pares Boys fer College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalornes address Rant. F. Mitts A.M.. Princi 


GOPPparp SEMINARY, Sarre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address Hanay Principal. 89 22 
ENWICH ACADEMY, Musica! insutute, and 
G Commercial C Rev. ¥. D. Biaxxsian, A. M. 
Pnocipal, East Greenwich, R, 1, 03 


“ms: 
Good Times, 
Our. New Monthly Magazine. 
For Day Schools. ‘and. 


structive Dialogues, Recitations, Declamations, and Selec- 
tions; Tableaux, Charades, and Pantomimes; Motion- 
Songs, Marching-Songs, and other musical varieties, for 
Exuisitions and Pusuic Fripays in all grades and classes 


of Day Schools. 
For Sunday Schools. sypply 


ments, Hymns, and Music for Sunpay ScHooL ConcERTs, 
ANNIVERSARIES, Days, CurisTmMAs aud Naw 


Year's, and other Festival occasions. 
It will contain Dia- 


For Mission Bands. logues and arranged 


information on all subjects of Missionary interest, both 
Home and Foreign, suited to quarterly and annual Mission 
entertainments. 

It will give 


For Cold Water Armies. jaca‘: 


Temperance ENTERTAINMENTS, in Songs. Keeitations, 
and Dialogues. 


For Parlor Pastimes 224 Parish Socials 


Amusements, Entertainments, Suggestions, and Plans, of 
the highest order. 


The price of ‘‘Goop Times” will be One Dollar per year, 
or ‘Tem Cents single number. 

Subscribers, contributors,"and friends will address the 
Pubhsher, THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 6 Hawley Stree’, 
Boston, or the Editor, M. B. C. SLADE, Fall River, Mass. 


BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 

SILICATE ted Slates, for Satz or Leap Pancit, 
pted and extensively used for the last Six Vears by the 
Boards of Edu on in New York, Philadelphia, and 


many Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS. Leading Bookstores 
and ‘Stationers keep them (staple). N. Y. SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE 5 191 Fulton Street, corver of Church. 


Catalogues free: Sample to Tracers 407 


WEEK in your own town. Terms and outh) 
free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maing 
9 
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Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Eyes ALLYN, 30 Franklin St., Boston. 


LATIN PROSE through English Idiom; Rules and 
Exercises on Latin Prose Composition. By E. A. Abbott. 
Edited by Dr. E. R. Humphreys. Specimen copies mailed 
for 60 cts. 

Pennell’s History of Rome, 7s cts. 


Pennell’s History of Greece, 75 cts. 
Pennell’s Latin Subjunctive, 30 cts. 


TRACT SOCIETY, 
(N. E. Branch), BOSTON, 


THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


— AND — 


The Bible Text-Book. 
Also a large list of 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND OTHER BOOKS, 
Tracts, Leaflets, Cards, &c. 


R. F. CUMMINGS, 
Agent, 


Rev. J. P. KIMBALL, | 
Secretary, 


ut 23 Franklin Street. 22 


UTHORS’ PUB. CO., 27 Bond St., 
Have just published in paper: NEW YORK. 


Gold and Free Banks. By M. R. Pilon. sth ed. $0.75 
Egypt Kunis. A Novel. By K. Etheridge. ed. .35 


The Traveler's Grab Bag. iathed. . 35 
How to be Beautiful. 2oth ed. (Cloth, 75¢] . .25 
Manuscript Manual. Howto Prepare MSs. gthed. .10 


The Anti-Biled Shirt Club. (Nearly ready.) . .25 
for sale, with all our publications, by 
W. B. CLARKE, 340 Washington St. BOSTON. 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
Publish 381 Washington Street, Boston, 
Whatis Art? S.G.W. Benjamin. . . $.75 
Industrial Art Education, Considered Econom- 
ically. Walter Smith. . . 20 
The Farm-Yard Club of Jotham, . ° 3-50 
Student-Life at Harvard, 
The Harvard Book-Rack, 
The Portable Book-Case. Send for circular. 


LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 
Now Ready of the “Sea-Side Series,” 


GOOD-FOR-NOTHING POLLY. By Farman. 
A Story for Boys. ‘ Polly’ being a delightful young scape- 
grace, drawn from life. $1.00. 

NAN: The New-Fashioned Girl. By Mrs. S. C. 
HALLowa_i. $1.00. 

Boston: D, LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


OVELL, ADAM, WESSON & Co. 
764 Broadway, New York. 


Noble Workers : A Book of Examples for Young Men. 
By H. A. Page, author of * Golden Lives,” etc. 1 vol. 
12m0, cloth, $1.50. 

Beginning Life: A Book for Young Men. By John 
Tulloch, D.D., Principal of St. Mary's College, St. An- 
drews. From the :4th English edition. Revised. 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 

Wise books of incentive Tansedty, judiciously written, 


ELSON & PHILLIPS, New York, 


PUBLISH 
International Sunday School Lessons. 


THE BEREAN QUARTERLY 


is new, thorough, practical, concise, suggestive, and 
helpful to both teacher and scholar. Its cost is only 7 cts. a 
quarter, or 26 cts. a year. Send 7 cts. fora specimen num- 
ber, and be convinced. Address NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
Publishers, 805 Broadway, New York. 126 


INDERGARTEN MATERIAL 
ILTON BRADLEY & Co. 
The Paradise of Childhood: the only complete Kin- 

dergarten Guide, with plates, in the English language. 


Four parts, paper, $060 


REMSEN, 
AND HAFFELFINGER. 


Text-Books Adopted by Harvard. 


THE ELEMENTS OF THEORETICAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY,— for the use of 
Colieges and Academies. By Cuartes J, Wuire, A.M. 
Numerous illustrations. x vol. demi 8vo. Third edition, 
revised. #2 00, 


A PRACTICAL, HANDY BOOK of the CON- 
STITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Henry Firanpeks, Author of “The Law of Fire Insur- 
ance,” &c. Fourth edition, revised. Cloth, $1.75. 


‘No argument would seem to be necessary to prove the 
importauce to the citizens of the United States of an accurate 
knowledge of the theory and practical character of the Federal 


Constitution, 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFPELPINGER, 
ubdh e 
114624, 626, 628 Market St, PHILADELPHIA. 


OLLINS & BROTHER, 
Publishers, 414 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price :— 


UNDERAILL’S NEW TABLE BOOK. 
The Arithmetical Primer, or New Table Book. By 
Daniet C. UNDERHILL. 36 pp., 18mo. Paper, 4 

ADAMS'S NEW ARITHMETIC. 

Revised edition. By Danigt Apams, M.D. 12mo. .65 

ADAMS'S IMPROVED ARITHMETIC. 


An improved edition of Apams’s New Arithmetic (first 
published in 1827), rewritten in a style much condensed, 
with additions. By Daniet Apams, M.D. 1amo.. .65 


ADAMS'S KEYS TO REVISED AND 
IMPROVED ARITHMETICS. 


12m0, Cloth, each, 


ICK and FiTZGERALD, 
18 Ann Street, NEW YORK, 


005 


PUBLISH 


Dick’s Recitations and Readings. 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 of this Series now ready. Price, in 
paper Covers, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 cents. 
._ The best books for School Declamations and Public Read- 
ings ever issued, 121 


W J. GILBERT, Publisher, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ROHRER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 
Primary $ .so| Lectures $1.00. Key $2 00 
Ommon School. 1.50 e five books to Teachers 
Counting-house .. 3.00 | for examination for $3.50. 
Specia terms for introduction. a14 22 
HENRY HoyT, 
No. 9 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
Sunday Schools supplied with every help. 
Teachers’ Bibles, English and American, all styles, and 
prices from *1.50 to @15.00, 
Teachers’ Reward Cards, ijuminated, English and 
Sel American, very low. 
ect Notes, by Rev. F. N. Petovser and 2s0 best 


Authors, on Topi 877. $1.25. 
Full list mailed 


112 
NUMERAL ARDS. 
mary Schools in Bost A 
(prepaid) ANNIE WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St, 


boston, or Thompson, Brown & Co., 23 Hawley Street, 


SNOW & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, STA TIONERS, 
And General Subscription Agents, 


SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
A Job Lot of Nors Papgr. good quality, 1 per ream. 
105 2z 13% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


ORTER & COATES, 


No. 822 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 
Just Published : 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


SAMUEL BRECK, 


With Passages from His Note Books, 
(1'7'71-1862.,) 
12mo, Cl, extra, Roxburgh style, Gilt top, Uncut edges, $2. 


v 
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*EO. ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
416 Broome Street, NEW YORK, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
THE BRITISH KXPEDITION to the CRIMEA. 
By Witt1am Howarp Russert. LL.D. New and 
revised edition. 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 
“ Appears opportunely, and will be read at this time with 
renewed interest.—London Datly News. 
TURKEY: Being Sketches from Life. By The Roving 
Englishman. Reprinted in part from ** Household 
Words,” with numerous additions. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


TIBBALS and SONS, 
. 37 Park Row, NEW YORK, 


Have: 1. Theology, the largest assortment jn New 
York. 2. An immense stock of Sunday School Books, 
from all the publishers. 3. School and Cullege Books, 
new and second-hand, sometimes at a great bargain. 4 
Stationery of all kinds. 5. Books sold only by 
Agents. A complete cyclopedia of Moody's Best 
Thoughts, Anecdotes, Illustrations, sermons, 
and Addresses, and other Books. Send for particulars. 


7 | ‘HE UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 
205 East 12th Street, NEW YORK, 

Want Agents everywhere for the sale of the following books 

by subscription : 

Our First Hundred Years. 1 vol., 1000 pp. Ill. $5 00 

All Round the World. 6.6 pp. ooo Illustrs.... 5.00 

Life of Charles Summer, 700 %75 

Wonders of the World. 500 pp. 1000 Ills 

Jesus. By Rev. C. F. 700 pp. Ill.. 4.00 

in the Homes of the Presidents. From Wash- 

16 Portraits on Steel... 3.50 


ington to Grast. 600 pp. 


NIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
— PUBLISH — 
Maury’s Geographies. 
’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable's Arithmetics, ‘Algebra, and Geometry. 
Lati es. 
DeVere’s French Series. 104 22 


VAN NOSTRAND, 
© 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


Plattner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysis... 8 5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theoret. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis .....-.-.--- 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Qualit’ve Analysis, 
Kliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis..... 1.50 
McCulloch’s Mec cal Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 


Publishers. 


ILLIAM WOOD & CO. 
Medical Booksellers and Importers, 
27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK, 
Publish the following ScHoot anp Text-Booxs: 
Geold Brown's Series of English Grammars. 
Rescoe’s Elementa Chemistry. 
Atkinson’s Ganot's Physics. 
Lambeart’s Primary Physiology. 
Correspondence solicited. 


WORTHINGTON, 
° 750 Broadway, New York. 


Ten Years of My Life. By the Princess Felix 
Salm-Salm. Cloth ....... $1.50 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, Esq., 
Special Cor. Lond. Daily Telegraph. Ull., cloth. 1.75 
a and its Kindred Diseases. By Dr. 

W. W. Hall (author ‘ How to Live Long,’ ete} Cl. 1.50 
Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth... 5.00 
ham’s Johnson's Dictionary. New ed.... 8.00 


OHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


LIST OF 
HEBREW, GREEK, and FOREIGN 


BIBLES, LEXICONS, CONCORDANCES, GRAMMARS, &c, 
HEBREW. 


Student's Manual. fcp. 8vo, hf. bnd, $4.75; cl. $ 4.00 
Hebraists’ Vade Mecum. : vol., cloth 6.00 
Lexicon, Analytical, 4to, half bound, cloth .... 11.00 
wexicon, Gesenius’. 3to, half bound......... Yr 
Lexicon, Pocket. fcp.8vo “ ..... 200 
Grammar, Gesrenius’. Small 4to, cloth......... 
Grammar, with Lloyd's Analysis. Sm. 4to, cl. 4.50 
Grammar, Analysis—Separate. Sm. 4to, cl... 1.50 
Grammar, Tregelles’ Heads of. 8vo, cl. 1.25 
Heb. & Chaldee Grammar, Bythners. 8vo,cl. 
Grammar, Wolf's Practical. 
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Post 8vo hf. bnd., $2.50. Cloth, 2.50 

Heb. Vowel Points, Study of. 4to, 2 parts, pa. —.30 
Grammar, Green’s. 8vo, cloth....... 3-00 
Elementary. 12mo, cloth....... 
Heb, Verbs, Methodization of. &vo, cloth.... 1.00 
Heb. Language, Craik’s. 8vo, cloth . ........ 1.50 


Craik’'s Principia Hebraica. Folio, cloth..... 4.50 

Heb. Reading Lessons, Tregelles’. Fecp. 8vo, 1.50 
“  Chrestomathy, Green's. 8vo, clofh. ..-. 2.00 
“Text, Revi-ion of, by Davidson. cl... 4.25 
“and English Bible, Parallel columns. 4to,cl. 


For sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, N. Y¥. 
Prepaid, on the receipt of the price, by mail or express. 
*,* Full list gratis. . 128 


“* Indispensable to the Library, Clergyman, Lawyer, 
Physician, Editor, Teacher, Student, and ail of any call- 
ing in life who desire hnowledge.”’ 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA: 


The American Reprint--Ninth Edition. 


This great work is beyond comparison superior, in its 
elaborate and exhaustive character, to all similar works. | 

The contributors are the most distinguished and original 
thinkers and writers of the present and of the past. 

This issue is the Ninth revision in the space of over roo 
years since its inception, and this reprint,—a copy in every 
particular of the British edition,—is the best and cheapest 
work ever offered to the American people. 

The articles are written in a most attractive style, and the 
quantity of matter in each volume is one-third greater per 
volume than in any other Cyclopzdia sold at the same rates. 

The work contains thousands of Engravings on steel and 
wood, and is printed from entirely new type made expressly 
for it. 

It will be be compriséd in 21 imperial octavo volumes, five 
of which are now ready, and the succeeding volumes be 
issued at the rate of three a year. 


Price per Volume, Oloth Binding, $5.00. 
Sold only by Subscription. For specimen pages, apply to 
the Publishers, 
J. M. STODDART & CO., 
723 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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NEW MUSICAL. DRAMAS. 


Ruth, the Gleaner. Last Will & Testament. 

By J. A. BuTTeRrigcp. By Kart Merz. 

*An American Opera in| * A Sparkling Amateur Op- 
5 acts, worthy the study of | eretta, for drawing or concert 
real artists, yet not beyond | rooms. Full of wit and spir- 
the reach of capable ama-| ited music. Needs no spe- 
teurs. Particulars sent free. | cial costume. Specimen copy, 
Sample copy in paper, $1.00. ' $1.co. Circulars free. 


PALMER’S THEORY OF MUSIC. 


A book for every teacher and student. A CLEAR and 
SIMPLE Gurpk to musica knowledge and composition. It 
covers the WHOLE GROUND in a manner so simple as 
to be comprehended by the youngest pupil. Includes 730 
questions, illustrated by = examples. Mersts A WANT 
NBVER BEFORE MET. Price $1.00, postpaid. 


PALMER’S SONG HERALD. 


Mr. H. R. PALMER was the originator of the class of 
books of which this is the latest and, by all odds, the best. 
Over 200,000 copies of his “SONG KING” were sold. 
“SONG HEKALD”’ WILL DO MORE. It is an im- 
provement on ali former books for Singing Schools and 
Classes. Price 75 cents; $7.50 per dozen. 

Specimen and full particulars of Cuurcn’s Musica Vis- 
TOR, containing $2.00 worth of new music, reading matter, 
etc., will be sent FREE On receipt of postage. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO, 


805 Broadway, N. Y. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
113 @OW 22 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, ‘troy, N.Y. 
Their School, Academy, Church, and other Bells, are 


widely celebrated for purity, fullness, and richness of tone. 
Catalcgue free, 115 


The Atheneum: 


A Monthly Magazine, devoted to “The True, 
the Good, and the Beautifal,” in 
Elocutionary Literature. 


All lovers of the beautiful in human sentiment, — all who 
love the truthful expression of human passion in *‘ thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn,’’— should possess THE 
ATHENEUM;; replete with humor, wit, and pathos; con. 
taining standard Dramas, choicest Dialogues and Recitations, 
School Cantatas, Exhibition Pieces, &c, &c. 


Price, 15 cents a Number; $1.50 a Year. 
A L'beral Discount allowed to Schools. 


Address, THE ATHENEUM, 
128 a : Springfield, Il. 


Attention, T eachers! 


SUMMER BOARD 
Among the _ Granite Hills! 


Is in one of the most delightful towns on the 
Conn, River, overlooking scenery the most 
beautiful in New Hampshire and Vermont. 
THE HOUSE 

is elegantly situated, in fine order; beautiful 
grounds, spacious yards for children, a fine 
gymnasium, croquet lawns, etc. ; rooms com- 
modious and well furnished, a good table, 
and good pianos accessible to all who desire. 
THE PRICE 

of board, from $5 00 to $7.00 per week, is so 
moderate that individuals or families will find 
it as economical to spend a few weeks in this 
healthy and charming home, as to remain at 
their own residences. 

and their friends, and all desirous of a quiet, 
healthy, and delightful summer retreat, will 
do well to inquire at our office, before making 
other plans This beautiful resort is on the 
line of travel to the American Institute at 
Montpelier. Address 


New-England Jour. of Education, 
16 Hawley St., Boston. 
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16 Hawley: Street, Boston. 


For circulars or information, address F. B. Snow. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
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Publishers. 


APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


D. 
Publish a complete list of Text-Books for Schools and Col- 
leges, including the following popular works: 

The Standard Latin Series, by Prof. Harkness. 
Quackenbos’s New Histories, Philosophy, New 
Language Lessons and Grammar. 
Krusi's Inventive and Industrial Drawing. 
Youmans's New Chemistry, Morse's Zoology. 
Science, History, and Literature, Primers. 
Cornell's Systematic Geography (Rev. ed.), with 
New Physical. 
General Agent for New England, 
M. W. HAZEN, 
22 Staeet, BOSTON. 


in a practi 
pr 

a knowledge of its principles. 
starts with the simplest sentence as a unit, and 
from the various classes of collateral words and phrases to 
sentences of a complicated and difficult character. Having 
thus acquired the functions of fhe different parts of s 
the pupil is enabled, by a course of familiar exercises, to 
frame t i ng 
ment and execution of the volume betray uncommon 8kill in 
the use of language and great experience in the art of teach- 
ing. 
to the daily wants 
s0 cents: a sample copy sent 


cents. The usu: 
CLARK & MAYNARD, Barclay St., 


Grorce Esq., Literary Editor of V. ¥. 77 dune, 


and one of the Editors-in-Chief of A ppleton’s Cyclopedia, in 
a notice in 7yibune of Graded Lessons in English, says: 


“ The authors of this brief manual, who are distinguis 


teachers in the Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, have aimed to exhibit rudiments of — grammar 


ical form, by which the learner is led in a series of 
from the correct use of the langu, 
The plan of the 

oceeds 


ogressive exercises e to 


of speech, 


© material into sentences of his own. The arrange- 


It is essentially a book for classes in schools, adapted 
the study of grammar.” 
Gl 144 pages, 16mo, attractively bound in linen. Price, 
id to teachers for 25 
uction. Published by 


discount for intr 
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32 
A S. BARNES & CO., 
. Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
The National Teachers’ Monthly. 
$1.00 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 
WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 


Catalogues 
in exchange for 
W. H. WHITNEY, 

Grand-St. 


WPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


_ New Editions for 1877. 


REDUCED PRICES! 


Warren’s New Geographies. 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers. 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series. 
Greene’s Grammars. 

Greene’s Language Series. 

cme for introduction, and 


AMES A. BOWEN, New-Engiand A 
39 Brattle-St. BOSTON. 


H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield 8t., Boston: ~ 
= OBERT S. DAVIS & CO. 
H. BUTLER & CO., , R 36 BROMPIELD ST., BOSTON. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 
Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 
New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Graded Test Speller. 

Parker’s Exercises in Eng 
Independent Hand-book of Mental Arith. 


. Composition. 


For information, address the Publishers. 


Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 

Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 

Smith's English Grammar; &c, &c., &c. 


N G. 
ew-England Agents: { rd wore 


62 Westminster Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


& HEATH, Boston. 


itney’s Essentials of English Grammar. 

Goodwin's New Greek Reader, 

Goodwin's Anabasis (4 

Geometry. by G. A. Wentworth, Exeter (June). 

Fitz's Globe. “Our World” Geographies. 

Hudsons Pamphlets of Shakesp., Addison, &c. 

Allen & Greenough's Latin Course. Complete. 

Goodwin's Grk Gr. Harvard Ex. Papers (76). 

Mason's Music, Wheeler's Trigonometry. 


Van ANTWERP, Co. 


SUCCESSORS] TO 


WILSON, HINKLE & CoO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE 


A Comp'ete Series. 
A Progressive Series. 


An Attractive and Durable Series. 


A Practieal Series. 
A Pepular Series. 
A Cheap Scries. 


The standard school-books of the Eclectic Series are more extensively used in public and 
private schools throughout the United States than any other similar publications. The wide- 
spread popularity of these books, their long-continued use in the best schools, and the unequivocal 
indorsement of them by experienced teachers, are the best possible evidences of their intrinsic 
worth and adaptation to the wants of the school-room. 


The 


McGuffey’s Readers, Speller, and Charts, 
Ray's Arithmetics, 
y's New Algebras, 
Ray’s Higher Mathematics, 
Harvey’s Language Lessons, 
Harvey’s English Grammars, 


Eclectic Geographies, 
Eclectic Penmanship, 
Venable’s U. S. History, 


Thatheimer’s History of land, 
Thalheimer’s Ancient, and 

Modern Histories, 
Brown’s Physiology, 

Norton’s Philosophy, 

Norton’s Elements of Physics, 
Schuyler’s Lage, 
Andrew’s Manual of Constitution, 


Eclectic Series 
Harvey’s Graded-School Readers 


includes 


and Primary Speller, 
White’s Graded-School Arithmetics, 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, 
Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry, 
Schuyler’s Trig. and Mensuration, 
Evans’s School Geometry, 
Bartholomew’s Latin Grammar, 
Bartholomew’s Latin Gradual, 


Doffet’s French Method, 


Doffet’s French Literature, 
Hepburn’s Manual of R 


White’s School Registers, 
Etc. Etc. Ete.” 


Ka~ For Price List and Descriptive Circulars, 


VAN ANTWERP, 


137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. _ 


address the Publishers, 


BRACC & CO., 


38 Bond Street, New York. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY. N.E. Agt., 3 School St., {Boston. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK. 


publications for High Schools, Academies, and 
s. 


Private ool 

Popular Books! PRICES REDUCED. 
Orton's Comparative Zoology...-.---- $1.80 
Autenrieth's Homeric Dictionary. ....-.-.---- 


Student’s Smaller Classical Dictionary.....- 1.25 
Nordhoff’s Politics for Americans... .75 
French P: I. and II 508. 
Student's Merivale’s Rome... 125 
Green's short Hist. of the English People.. 1.30 
Duff's Common School +50 
Student’s Cox's History of Greece... 
Hooker’s Chemistry (revised) 
Loomis’s Elements of Algebra (revised)..... en 
Very favorable for intr 


A ‘or 
41 F lin 


land, 
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ENRY HOLT & CO. 
25 Bond 8t., NEW YORK. 


Freeman's Historical Course. 
Vol. I. GENERAL SKETCH. New ed. with In- 
dex, Table, and 16 Historical Maps. $1.50. 
Vol. VI. UNITED STATES. New. $1.40. 
Each volume a candid, philosophical narrative. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Hur & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H. 0, HOUGHTON & 00., Boston, 


Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Pickering’ s Element’ of Physical Manipulation. 
A Satchel Guide to Europe. 

Standard Editions of Dickens, Scott, DeQuincey, 
Macaulay, Bacon, and Carlyle. 

Knight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 
Send for a Catalogue. 


VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
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For New-Engiand States address 
GEO B. DAMON, 


32 Cornbill,.Beston. 
Be & SHEPARD, Boston. 
THE ART OF PROJECTING. 


A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, and 
Natural History, with the Porte Lumiere and Magic 
Lantern. By Prof. E. A. Dorsear, Tufts College. 
With numerous Illustrations. 1amo, cloth. $1.50. 
one, er, or is the 
possessor of a Porte Lumi intern, or 
will find this book of incalculable service in 
illustrating almost every department of natural science. The 
directions for making temporary apparatus are worth many 
times the price of the book. 
A portion of the work has already appeared in the WV. Z. 


Fournal of Education. 
*,* Copies furnished to for examination, post- 
paid, mailed free. 


Teachers 
on receipt of $1.50. Catalogue 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


56 az 41-45 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


ACMILLAN and CO.’S 


SERIES OF 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley's Lessons in Elem, Physiology....$1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elementary Biology.... 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry.. 1.50 
Jones's Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic...... 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 1.50 
Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 
Mrs. Fawcett’s Polit. Econ. for Beginners, 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy.... 2.00 


& Co.’s Educational Catalogue 


Sent free by mail on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., 
104 22 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


OTTER, AINSWORTH and CO. 


Publishers of 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Books. 
D. & 8.’s and Ceurse. 


ks. 


Descriptive Cata with rates of introduction, furnished 
on application. solicited. 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
Box 4374 53 Joha S$ 
EW YOR 


Gen'l NewEngiand A 
A, MANSON, 32 Bromfeld St, Boston. 104 23 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 

. Publish NEW York, 
Hart's German Classies for Students. 
Putnam's Series of Atlases (14 vols.): 75c. to 14, 
The Elemen Science 8 (30 vols. ready), 75c, 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols, ready), $1.50, 
Putnam's World’s 

Hill’s True Order of Studies, $1.25, 

Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Zsthetics, and Logic. 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 
[_, PRANG & 
* Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre. 
pared for public schools by Prov. WaLTeR general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com 
mon schools, drawing classes, and scheols of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 

Prang’s American Chromos. 


& COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books ; 
(A full Common School course in two boeks.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics, 
Patterson's Spellers. 
Colton’s New Geographies. 
Shaw’s English Literature, 
Lossing’s Outline of U. 8. History. 
Hooker's New Physiology. 
Alden’s Science of Government. 
Haven’s and Wayland’s Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophies. 
Keetel’s French Course, &c. 
Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 
For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 


41 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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New-England Educational Agency 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books: 
Guyot’s Geographies, 
Sheldon s 
Felters Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 
They received THE PIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 


address 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 


23 Hawley St., BOSTON. 


AINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
758 Broadway, New York, 


PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Readers. 
By George S. Hillard and L. J. Campbell! 


By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVic 
Concise History of the U. 8. 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 


The Analytical Readers. 
s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm MacVicar. 
Campbell's 
B Campbell 
Seavey’s Go rich’s History of United States. 
Bartley’s Improved School Records. 


By j. C. Bartley. 
The Song-Sheaf. (Music.) 
By E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 


The Class Word-Speller. By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Klisworth System of and Book- 
keeping. By H. W. El'sworth. 

For full list. and particulars, address the Publishers; or 
WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St. BOSTON. 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St, BOSTON. MASS. 


NEW UNIVERSITY GEOMETRY. 


BRADBURY’S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, 
Piane, Solid and Spherical; University Edition. 

This work contains some original features of great prac- 
tical value, and the latest and most arene presentation of 
the subject. It is based, substantially, on the same plan as 
has made the author’s former works so popular. Numerous 

ractical questions illustrative of each Book, and theorems 
for original demonstration, are introduced, serving as practical 
application of the principles of the Book, and for discipline 
in discovering methods of demonstration. Many more exer- 
o> arranged in proper order, are also added at the close 
the whole. 

In the preparation of this work the author has obtained 
valuable suggestions from many European works on Ele- 
mentary Geometry, and the whole has been submitted to the 
criticisms of some of the most eminent educators. 

Copies for examination mailed on receipt of 75 cents. Fa- 
vorable terms for first introduction. 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


ILLIAM WARE & CO., 
Successors to BREWER & TILESTON, 


47 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries ; Worcester’s Spellers ; 
The Franklin Readers; Hillard’s ere ; 
Walton’s Ariths.; Walton & Cogswell’s Prebs.; 
Hills Geometries ; Eliot’s of 0.8; 


Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the 
Campbell's Concise History of the U.8.: 
Edwards’ Outlines of English History — 


Correspondence solicited. 


NEW-ENGLAND F¥OURNAL OF EDUCA TION. 
pe | Publishers. Publishers. Publishers. 
| 
— 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 
— 
| 
| 
| 
Morals and Manners, NEW YORK, 
i ’s School Su i 
Kid’s Rhetorical Reader artholomew'’s Drawing 
Bartholomew's Primary Cards. — 
Crosby's Greek Reries. 
Hanson’s Latin Course. 
Magill's French Course. 
; Rolfe & Gillet’s Cambridge Course of Physics. 


